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Emergency Loan. |New Note Issue of One Billion | President Indorses Federal Pistiton 


Of Six Millions 
Awarded Illinois 


Reconstruction Corporation | 
Designates Most of Fund 
For Cook County Relief; 
Grant Given Mississippi 





Disposal of Surplus 
_Of Grain Is Studied 


Plans to Expand Shipments 
Of Wheat, Cotton, Corn and | 
Rice Are Considered by the! 
Board of Directors | 


An emergency relief loan of $6,303,150) 
for use in 62 counties of Illinois, of which 
$5,554,500 is to be applied to relief work 
in Cook County, in which is located the} 
City of Chicago, was approved Oct. 27 by} 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. | 
The Corporation also approved a relief) 
loan of $850,000 to the State of Mississippi | 
for use in 70 counties and 13 cities. The 
announcements follow in full text: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora-,| 
tion, upon application of the Governor of | 
Illinois, has made available $6,303,150 to} 
meet current emergency relief needs in 62) 
counties of that State for the period Nov. 
1 to Dec. 1, 1932. Of the total, $5,554,500: 
is allocated to Cook County. 


State Funds Exhausted | 


These funds are made available under | 
Title I, Section 1, subsection (c) of the! 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
of 1932. 

By legislation effective Feb. 6, 1932, the 
Tilinois Legislature made available $18,- 
750,000 for relief purposes. These funds} 
were exhausted by the following July 27, 
relicf having been extended to 42 counties} 
of the State. On July 27, the Recon-| 
struction Finance Corporation made avail-| 
able $3,000,000 for relief in the State of} 
Tilinois. In August, a second allotment 
of $6,000,000 was granted by the Cor-) 
poration and in September a further sum 
of $5,000,000, making a total of ny 


New Legislation Planned 


Effective Oct. 18 the Illinois General As- 
sembly, in special session, passed legisla- 
tion authorizing county boards throughout 
the State to expend their unincumbered 
share (1 cent per gallon) of the 3-cent 
State motor fuel tax for relief purposes. 

In the 57 counties in which relief has 
been extended, it is estimated that $500,- 
000 will be available from this source for 
relief purposes during the month of No- 
vember. After passing the gasoline tax 
bill, the Illinois Legislature recessed until 
Nov. 15, when legislative leaders have 
given assurances that every effort will be 





made to enact additional relief measures | 


for the State. 
Proposed Bond Issue 


The voters of Illinois on Nov. 8 will pass 


on a proposed bond issue of $20,000,000 
designed to cover the fund of $18,750,000 
made available for relief in February. 

In Cook County a drive for $7,500,000 
for relief purposes during the coming year 
is now being conducted, and Fall cam- 
paigns for private contributions are 
planned or in progress in most Illinois 
communities. 

Upon application of the Governor of 
Mississippi, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has made available $850,000 
to meet current emergency relief needs 
in 70 counties and 13 cities of that State 
for the period Nov. 1 to Dec. 31, 1932. 

r Effect of Cotton Prices 

These funds are made available under 
Title I, Section 1, subsection (c) of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act 
of 1932, with the understanding that the 
responsibility of the political subdivisions 
and the State of Mississippi to make every 
effort to develop resources to provide re- 
lief for needy citizens is not in any way 
diminished. 

Supporting data state that Mississippi is 
primarily an agricultural State, dependent 
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Paraguay and Bolivia 


Meet With Neutrals 


.Proposals for Suspension of, 


Hostilities in Chaco Discussed 


The first meeting between representa- 
tives of Paraguay and Bolivia in company 
with the neutrals to arrange for suspen- 
sion of hostilities in Chaco area, was held 
Oct. 27, at the Department of State, ac- 
cording to information obtained orally at 
the Department on that date. 

The meeting followed the acceptance by 
Bolivia of the neutral proposal of Oct. 12, 
which had been accepted Oct. 14 by Para- 
guay. 

The proposal, as outlined orally by the 
Department of State, provides that the 
two countries shall come to a meeting at 
Washington where they would draw up, 
and sign an agreement covering the fol- 
lowing points: 


1.—The separation of the troops in the 


Chaco; 


2.—The demobilization of reserve troops 


of both countries; 
3.—The reduction and limitation for a 


stated period of the regular army in both 


Bolivia and Paraguay. 
The proposal added, 


stcod a Commission of Neutral Military 
officers will be provided for in the agree- 
ment to verify compliance with these con- 
ditions; that the agreement should also 
provide that the controversy between the 
two governments will be settled solely by 
arbitration and provide for the opening 
within a reasonable period of about two 
weeks of the negotiations for an arbitral 
settlement of the Chaco dispute. 

The neutral nations making this pro- 
posal to Bolivia and Paraguay are the 
United States, Colombia, Cuba, Mexico, 
and Uruguay. 


according to the 
Department of State, that it was under- 








Authorized by Finance Agency |W erway Building 


Says ‘Cut-throat Competition’ 
Harms Both Water Carriers 
And the Railroads 


PRStDENT HOOVER has addressed a 

letter to J. Hampton Moore, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Mayor of that city and pres- 
ident of the Atlantic Deeper Waterway 
Association, in which he asserts that “cut- 





Will Use 675 Millions of Sum to Retire Securi- 
ties Held by Treasury 





HE Board of Directors of the Récon- 
struction Finance Corporation on Oct. 
27 authorized the issuance of $1,000,000,- 
000 in notes of the Corporation, to mature | 


Treasury itself, being handled as public 
debt transactions. 

The third quarterly report of the Cor- 
poration indicated that the Treasury had 
purchased $600,000,000 of its notes up to|throat competition” is not only injuring 
April 30, 1933. The new Issue will be used| Sept. 30. An additional $75,000,000 was| waterway traffic itself, but is damaging to 
to retire the $675,000,000 of obligations|taken during October, making the total|the Nation’s other great arm of transpor- 
of the Corporation, which are outstanding | of $675,000,000 which is now being ex-|tation, the railroads. 
and which matured on Oct. 27, and to| changed for the new issue. The letter was to be read at the open- 
provide additional funds when and as| The announcement by the Corporation|for both of these in our transportation 
needed. follows in full text: re, leit te development can be 

i The $675,000,000 of 3‘ per cent notes | made of mutua interest.” . 
Th bias — = pivape of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora-| The letter was to be head at the open- 
e entire amount of $675,000,000 was tion purchased by the Secretary of the | ing Oct. 27 of the 25th Annual Convention | 
held by the Treasury Department, which | Treasury, matured today. of the Atlantic Deeper Waterway Associa- 
will receive the new obligations in ex-| Bear 314 Per Cent Interest oe Philadelphia. It follows in full 
change for those which have matured. The board of directors of the Corpora- | ©X: 

The additional authorization of $325,-| tion authorized the issuance of notes moon ae eee _ a water 
000,000 will be sold to the Treasury De-|the aggregate principal amount of $1,-| ct oo eal c e United States 

y J : a a y blessed has for many years 
partment upon the request of the Corpo- | 900,000,000, designated as series A, ma-|) 0 On sitive interest ith hey 
ration to provide funds for loans now in| ‘ting April 30, 1933, and bearing interest | geet sk gadis i: They 
contemplation. |at the rate of 314 per cent per annum; of | P nical means of transpor- 

Holdings Exchanged 


| this amount $675,000,000 has been accepted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in ex- 
Under the Reconstruction Finance Act,! change for the Corporation’s Pee | . 
the Secretary of the Treasury is author-| notes in an equivalent priticipal amount. D ] I Ch k d 
peciine is ecke 


ized to market for the Corporation, its} The remaining $325,000,000 will be | 
« e 
In Commodity Price — 


| 
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notes, debentures, bonds, and other obli-|chased by the Secretary of the Treasury 


gations, and to date all issues of the,as the funds are required by the Cor- 


Corporation have been taken by _ the poration. 


‘Most Pronounced Weakness 
In Agricultural and Tex- 
tile Products, Labor De-| 
partment States 





1 CL:  Aapimely an Meaied Cie 
Crude Oil Shipments Is Located at Balitmore 
For Month Register | 
Decline of One-fourth 


A Regional Agricultural Credit Corpo- 
ration in the Second Federal Land Bank 
District, with main office at Baltimore, 
Md., was created Oct. 27 by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, it was an- 





Increase Shown, However, | nounced by the Corporation. The an- us eae 
, em pronounced drop in wholesale | 
In Ex orts of e e nouncement follows in full text: 
p t Refined Directors of the Reconstruction Finance |COmmodity prices since early June was 
Products, Says Depart- Corporation have created a Regional Agri- | Checked last week, according to informa- | 


cultural Credit Corporation in the Second 
Federal Land Bank District, comprising 
the States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, | 
Delaware, Virginia and West Virginia. The 
main office ef this Regional Corporation 


tion made available Oct. 27 by the Bu-| 
reau of Labor Statistics, Department of | 


| 


ment of Commerce 





Labor. 
Jj There was no change in the wholesale 
price level in the week closed Oct. 22, but 
in each of the two preceding periods it 
had dropped eight-tenths of 1 per cent, 
wiping out a large part of the advance 
made in recent months. The following ad- 
ditional information was provided: 
Textile Goods Weak 

Farm textile products were the only 
commodity groups to develop further weak- 
ness during the week. They declined suf- 
ficiently to offset small gains in foods, 


Noted in Germany, Says hides and leather products, fuel and light- 
ing materials, metals and metal products 


Department of Commerce and housefurnishing goods. Wholesale 


| STREET prices remaMmed at the close of last week 
A slight but general improvement has|at a little more than 1 per cent above 
been noted in British retail trade, al-|the low point reached June 18. 
though there was little change in business 
conditions as a whole in September, ac- | 
Exports Compared cording to a Department of Commerce 
September exports of all refined prod-| statement Oct. 27. 
uets totaled 5,564,000 barrels or 270,000! here has been a slight decrease in the 


barrels more than in August. C - 
g rude pe |registered unemployed in Great Britain, 


troleum exports amounted to 2,112,892 

barrels o: 727,000 barrels less than in the | largely because of seasonal improvement 

preceding month. Imports of crude were|in certain industries, it was pointed out, 
but trade disputes have prevented an im- 


1,893,000 barrels, only 31,000 greater than 
provement in the actual amount of un- 


August but were less than the crude oil 
imports during September last year by | 
4 barrels. |employment. Bankruptcies increased in 
hile the exports of gasoline were 2,-| reeks 
576,0000 barrels in September, an increase | a a sae oaep aan at. Sea 
of 14 per cent as compared with 2.262.000 | the general credit position has not been 
in August, when compared with a year | Seriously disturbed because it is belived 
ago they were 503,000 barrels or 16 per 


the failures included more small ones. 
cent less. Imports of gasoline in Sep- 


Improvement in German business in 
tember were 62,000 barrels, or about half | September may justify the hope that the 
of the 111,000 barrels imported in August bottom of the depression has been passed, 
and only one-twentieth of the September, 


}according to another Department state- 
1931, imports of 1,256,000 barrels. | 


ment. 
Kerosene Exports Rise 


The unemployment situation has shown 
Kerosene exports of 1,081,000 barrels in 


a marked improvement and bankruptcies 
nd receiverships were well below the Au- 
September were greater than those of the and receiver 
previous month by 83,000 barrels and ex- 


gust totals. German foreign trade in- 

reas i tember, but i s - 
ceeded tite exports of September, 1931, by creased im Septeasies, bus mevenesd re 
24,000 barrels. 


strictions both in Germany and other 
Gas and fuel oil exports of 1,260,000 | 


|countries “offer insurmountable difficul- 
barrels were 100,000 barrels greater than | ties to a restoration of international trade,” 
: : it was pointed out. 
the previous month, but were 957,000 bar- 3 r ~ J 
rels less than a year ago September. The | The statements follow in full text: 
imports of 1,193,000 barrels of gas and | 


Crude oil exports declined in September 
by 26 per cent, but the overseas ship- : : 
ments of refined products rose consider- will be located in Baltimore, Md. 
ably above the August total, according to 


a Department of Commerce satement Slight Gains Shown 


Oct. 27. Gasoline exports were up 14| 


per cent. The statement follows in om In British Retailing 





text: 


September exports of refined petroleum 
products exceeded those of August but 
were 23 per cent less than those of Sep- 
tember a year ago, according to the Com- 
merce Department's . Minerals Division. 
Crude oil exports declined in September 
from those of August by 26 per cent but 
were within 8 per cent of 1931. Imports 
of crude oil in September were slightly 
in excess of those in August but were 
only 55 per cent of crude imports in Sep- 
tember, 1931. 


Hope for Improvement Is 


change in prices last week. 
Farm Products Recede 


tenths of 1 per cent during the past week, 
falling to the lowest point since July 2. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
|number of wholesale prices for the week 
ending Oct. 22 stands at 64.4, the same as 
for the week ending Oct. 15, showing no 
change has taken place in the general 
average of all commodities. These index 
numbers are derived from price quota- 
tions of 784 commodities, weighted accord- 
ing to the importance of each commodity 
and based on average prices for the year 
1926 as 100.0. 

The accompanying statement shows the 
index numbers of groups of commodities 
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Nebraska Rail Rates 


On Freight Increased 











State Order Raises Charges to 
Level Fixed by I. C. C. 


Lincoln, Nebr., Oct. 27. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has issued an order authorizing the 
railroads to make effective not later than 
Oct. 30 on intrastate traffic the increases 
in freight rates permitted by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission on inter- 
state business. 

The action was taken in compliance 
with the recent order of the Federal Com- 
mission holding that Nebraska and eight 
other States should permit increases on 
intrastate shipments to conform with 


Although the general position of busi- 


{uel oil in September were 257,000 barrels |"€SS in Great Britian during September 
lower than in August and 1,011,000 barrels | Showed comparatively little change from 
less than the same period of 1931. | that in the preceding month, reports from 
Lubricating oil exports in September of retail trades in various parts of the coun- 
495,000 barrels were 25 per cent, or 162,- | try indicates a slight though fairly gen- 
000 barrels, less than in August, and were | €ral improvement, particularly in food and 
likewise lower than in September of 1981 | Provision lines. 
by the same amount. | Ordinarily there is a seasonal slackness 
The exports of all petroleum products | in August in lines other than food prod- 
in September were 7,761,000 barrels as|Ucts, whereas a tendency is shown for 
compared to 8,142,000 barrels in August. | trade in other lines to improve somewhat 
Imports vf all petroleum products during | relatively to the food trade. This move- 
September totaled 3,151,000 barrels as|ment appears to have followed the nor- 
against 3,434,000 barrels in the preceding 
| month. 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) 





(A summary of the order was printed in 
the issue of Oct. 12.) 
Sand, gravel and crushed stone were 


New Taxes on Various Articles excepted from the increases authorized by 


the Nebraska Commission. This also was 


Explained by Revenue Bureau 











in accordance with the Federal Commis- 
sion’s ruling. These commodities are mov- 
ing under reduced emergency rates es- 
tablished on petition of the railroads to 
meet truck competition. 





{ origin. Advice is also requested with 
respect to furnishing exemption certifi- 
cates on tax-free sales of such oils when 
put into channels of consumption or 


UBRICATING oil reclaimed by a 
railroad company from its cars is 
subject to the Federal excise tax, the 
venue announced 
— - ae = caine distribution for uses other than that of 
. ; : | lubrication. 


Electrical energy use by « bus come | In order to determine the necessity 


pany in its stations and depots is exempt ; 
if the predominant “purpose is the | Of filing a certificate to the effect that 
the particular oil sold will be used by 


maintenance of a waiting room and 
other facilities for patrons of the bus the purchaser for a stated purpose other 
than that of lubrication, it must first | 


line, according to one of the rlings. 

The rulings deal with the tax on lu- be determined whether the fatty oils in 
bricating oil, sporting goods, electrical | quesion are “lubricating oils” within the 
energy, and checks. They follow in full | meaning of section 601(c)1 of the Rev- 
text: enue Act of 1932 and article 11 of Reg- | 

Section 601.—Lubricating oils. Regula- ulations 44, as amended by Treasury De- | 
tions 44, Article 11: S. T. 540. Tax- cision 4339 [Bulletin XI-30, 17]. 
ability as lubricating oil of fatty oils of If the fatty oils in question are not 
vegetable, animal, fish, or marine origin. sold as lubricating oils in their natural 

Advice is requested whether the tax | state by the manufacturer or producer, 
imposed under section 601(c)1 of the and are not sold or used for lubrication 
Revenue Act of 1932 upon sales of lu- | in such state but must be mixed with 
bricating oils applies to sales of fatty 
ys of vegetable, animal, fish, or marine 


-! 





Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. . + of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ $ um - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
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Building materials, chemicals and drugs| pean countries, states, municipalities and 
and miscellaneous products registered no| private concerns. 


_ Farms products showed a price reces- alleged Government connection with these 
sion, at wholesale, of more than eight-|debts. The Department of State has been 


those permitted in the 15 per cent case. | 
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Wayside Marketing 


Importers Object 
Is Settled Practice 


To Bond for Entry 
Of Iron And Steel 


Proposal to Require Se- 

Investment Houses Cannot | nearly passed, and the wane Bas ve curity of 150 Per Cent 
: when farmers are giving careful consid- | . niall ade 

Be Blamed in Most Cases | eration to problems involved in the project | Of Value Prohibitive, 


| before embarking on this form of mar- x ~ ° 
For Defaults on Bonds keting, Caroline B. Sherman, economist of Customs Service Told 


|the Department of Agriculture, said in a} 


report on roadside marketing just “| Charges Are Denied 


public by the Department. 
Of Foreign Dumping 


Farmers Are Studying Prob- 
lems on Basis of Permanency, 
Says Federal Economist 


In Foreign Bond 


Issues Explained | 


T= period of “mushroom growth” in 
roadside marketing apparently has 





| 


Not Given, He States’ 


Surveys of roadside marketing in New 
Hampshire and Michigan showed that at 
half or more of the stands prices were 
| about equal to the regular retail prices in | 


Department Merely Consulted | the nearby towns and cities; prices at 

P e x about 16 or 17 per cent of the stands 

For Possible Effects on the | ranged above the city prices and the re-| 

National Policy, He Informs | mainder were below, Miss Sherman said. | 
Cleveland Rotary Club | 





American Producers Said to 
Have Misrepresented Facts 
As to Domestic and Eu- 


She warned that one of the essentials of ° 
ropean Production Costs 











} successful roadside marketing is fair} 
prices. The following additional infor- = 
Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 27.—Investment | mation is given in the report: | Entering a general denial of previous 
houses cannot be blaimed in most cases| In several States efforts have been) testimony that dumping of iron and steel 
started to regulate roadside marketing, | 


for the fact that issues of foreign bonds 
floated by them in the United States are 
in default, in the opinion of the Under- | 
secretary of State, William R. Castle, Jr., | 
who addressed the Rotary Club here to- 
day. Lossses in domestic securities, he} 
said, are “infinitely greater” in the aggre- 
gate than in foreign securities. 
Seeks Additional Treaties 

Mr. Castle denied that the Depart- 

ment of State has ever given active ap- 


proval of the issuance or sale of specific 
issues of foreign securities in this country. 
He explained that as a matter of national 
policy, they have encouraged the prac- 
tice of investment bankers consulting the | 
department with respect to proposed com- | 
mitments abroad, in the belief that cut- 
flow of money and goods and service 
might be made to assist or interfere with 
American policy. The Department be- 
lieved, he said, that “there might well 
come a time when we might feel it ad- 
visable to check this flow of credit in one 
direction or another as inimical to the | 
best interests of the United States.” 


Tells of Private Loans 


Mr. Castle spoke for an extension of the 
world-wide adoption of “most-favored- 
nation” commercial treaties as contrasted 
with “bargaining” treaties including spe- 
cial advantages. 

Excerpts from his address follow: 

“When we speak of foreign debts we 
generally refer to intergovernmenta! debts 
and specifically to the .war debts, so-called, 
owed us by the allied nations. They are | 
war debts, strictly speaking, only in part, 
because a major part of the money owing 
us since the funding of these debts was 
oney advanced after the war for re- 
construction purposes. But these debts 
are smali compared to the aggregate 
|amount owed American nationals on loans 
made privately after the war to Euro- 


has been taking place, importing interests 
appealed to the Bureau of Customs at a 
hearing, Oct. 27, for “fair and equitable 
|treatment” in the matter of entry bonds, 
|so that they may continue op*rations un- 
less a finding of dumping eventually is 
proved. 

Through H. M. Wallace, of New York, 
and George E. Dix, of New York, repre- 
senting the Vereinigte Stanlwerk, a Ger- 


man concern, the importers asserted that 
procedure being’ followed by the Bureau 
of Customs was without warrant although 
within an apparent discretionary power. 


Heavy Burden on Importer 


Frank Dow, Acting Commissioner of 
Customs, who presided, was told that bond 
requirements now in effect respecting 
channel stéel and wire netiing from the 
Saar Basin had “placed the importers of 
that material on the street, out of busi- 
ness.” 

“I do not believe the d requirements 
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Newspapers Credited 
With Helping Reduce | 


Frauds in Securities 


Pennsylvania Commission 
In Annual Report Also 
Cites Aid of Business and 
Civie Organizations 


Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 27. 


Newspapers, Chambers of Commerce and 
Better Business Bureaus are given credit 
for cooperation in the suppression of 
fraudulent transactions in securities by | exacted there and which'it is proposed by 
the Pennsylvania Securities Commission! the American Iron and Steel Institute 
in its ninth annual report, just made! should be exacted on other steel products 
public here. /are legal,” said Mr. Wallace. “I know 

The report is addressed to the Secretary |the requirement of a bond for 150 per ‘ 
of Banking, William D. Gordon, and is! cent of the value of the shipment is not 4 
signed by the chairman, James M. Magee, | fair. 
and by Commissioners W. Searight Stuart “The bond of this type can be required 
and Charles E. Asnis. only under fraud sections of the Tariff 

Summary of Report Act of 1930, and we resent being con- 


The summary of the report follows in| Victed of charges of fraud.” 
full text: Terms of Security Companies 


In view of the extreme depression that] Mr. Wallaté asserted that “the minute - 
has existed during the period covered by|the 150 per cent bond is ordered,” surety 
this report, which has had particular in-| companies demand collateral in Liberty 
fluence upon the value of securities and| ponds from the importer in the full 
their sale by dealers, we regard the year|/agmount of the bond. They look upon 
as one of especial significance and impor-|;those bonds as different than the other 
tance in the history of the Commission. types, he said, and no“importer can stay 

On account of conditions the year has} in pusiness and tie up his working capi- 


been significant because applications for be 
registration as dealers have been filed by ood Ok an, Sy ee 


many companies whose business is local- : 
ized in small communities, and such com- in yo Dis and dikes wees ee 
panies frequently constitute the main busi- oe a Trance repeatedly ened the 
ness interest of oe communities. testimony given by representatives of the 
Companies’ Need of Funds United States Steel Corporation, the Beth- 
Of course, these companies are sorely|lehem Steel Corporation and others at 
in need of funds because of the extreme/a hearing, Oct. 20, that dumping was tak- 
depression that they have experienced, and | ing place. Their testimony without excep- 
a failure to secure a license would work | tion was to the effect that they were ob- 
a hardship, not only on the company, but | taining higher prices for the products, all 
on hundreds of employes who might other- | of which is classified as rolled steel prod- 
|; which sounds to me almost worse—for | wise be thrown out of work, thereby caus-| ucts, in the United States than in their 
|saygng that this was not true. I say it|ing an additional burden on the com-|home markets. This, it was argued, was 
again that it is not true, but this time I| munity affected. proof that no dumping existed. 
want to give you a little of the history | ame is — that in geen ey ee Facts Declared Misrepresented 
|of our connection with such foreign loans| tions of such a nature we had to make ,,.,. . ” 
as were opened to public subscription on exhaustive inquiry into the purely local ain re > ae ee ee 
the American market. A statement of | conditions that had any bearing on the : , ae 
i , lrecord of sucn applicants in addition to| Institute either gave that evidence to 
| facts is sometimes more convincing than a | Tee PP reate a false im ion or the - 
‘ \the usual legal and technical problems | °7®# pressio! y are un 
| mere Genial of allegations. | that are present in every application. This |i"formed as to conditions. : 
National Policy Involved has resulted in increasing our work to a “They do not come into court with clean 
“When, after the war, the United States great extent. hands. Were their testimony not so dise 
gusting, it would be a subject of mirth, 


ae Se te: eae . agri ,. Applications Total 722 .,,.| The American steel interests always have 
nation to that of a creditor, when our! puring the year there were filed with ili b ; 
industry was geared high and markets|the Commission applications for license os scan te road + — vous 
| were sought and found in those countries | py 722 dealers, of which 565 were renewal | yee coc things like thee cat the coe 
| whose industries had been partly or wholly | applications. These dealers applied for | /X¢ to say things like that, but the con- 
| dacoien — ; ey ; : ; ditions require that the facts be known, 
estroyed as a result of the war; when |the registration of 5,867 salesmen, of which “One of these days, Mr. ‘John Q. Pub- 
aa bankers were searching for new fields | 2,936 were requests for renewal of regis- lic’ in the United States ie goin te wake 
in which they might put their surplus tration. On the basis of 300 working days! ... 24q when he does, he will fled out for 
capital to work, it was felt that the De- a year, therefore, we considered a daily te what the steel interests of the 
partment of State ought to be kept average of nearly two and one-half ap-| tnited states have been doing.” 
closely in touch with the situation, since | plications of dealers, and just short of| “4. 4 supporting statement for the as- 
| this outflow of money and goods and serv- | 20 salesmen. Of this number 679 dealers | ition respecting false impression created 
lice might be made to assist or to inter-| were approved for registration and 5,758 by the domestic industry's testimony, Mr, 


fere with American policy. salesmen. ee Dix called attention to evidence that the 
Need of New Trade Outlets We have experienced an undiminished 


volume of investigator? work which neces- 
“A part of our work has always been 


sitated the holding of 82 hearings during 
| to find new trade outlets. As credit makes| the year as compared with 80 hearings 
trade possible the Department of State | that were held in the previous year, and 
was necessarily interested also in the flow | new investigations having to do with al- 
of credit. «It was felt that there might 


leged violations of the Securities Act 
well come a time when we might feel it! numbered 129, of which 21 resulted in 








Explains Department Stand 
“I want to say a few words as to the 





'accused of approving these various loans, 
jof having atded and abetted the bankers 
| in foisting worthless securities on the 
American public. I have personally been 
|called a liar—or rather a “prevaricator” 


| 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 


'Industries in Britain 


Study 40-hour Week 





[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) | [Continued on Page 7, Column 1.1 


Engineering Trades to Confer 
On Adoption of Plan 


At the suggestion of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union a conference of all the 
unions in the industry is to be held in the 
near future to consider the advisability of 
attempting to secure the adoption of the 
40-hour week throughout the British en- 
gineering industry, according to a resort 


Unemployed High School Graduates | 


Seeking Further Training Increase 


NEMPLOYED graduates of the Na- 
tion’s high schools “knocking at the 


assistants to teachers struggling with 
large classes, as assistant coaches, and as 


high-school door” for further studies are helpers in janitorial or lunch-room |from Trade Commissioner F. E. Sullivan, 
estimated to number 100,000, according | service. London. =¥ 
to information made public Oct. 27 by Not only do post-graduates in this This plan is in accordance with thé de- 


the Federal Office of Education in its 
official publication, School Life. 


“The urgency of the post-graduate 
problem was disclosed by answers to a 
letter from United States Comimssioner 
of Education, William John Cooper, 
asking what schools were doing to help 


cision of the annual conference of the 
union in Jily, which instructed the execu- 
tive to approach the other unions with a 
view to opening up negotiations with the 
employers to give effect to a 40-hour de- 
cision without any reduction in wages. 
The importance of a move in this di- 
rection had already been considered in 


way help out the principal, but they also 
fit better into the school world. Larger 
responsibilities give them a status above 
the rank of pupil and help them keep 
their self-respect. 

Since most post-graduate students re- 
turn for a definite prupose, principals 


the reader. 





the unemployed,” it was explained. 


“Many cities reported three to four 
times as many post-graduates as there 
were a few years ago. The number of 
post-graduates in high school has in- 
creased 800 per cent in the last 10 years.” 

The following additional information 
was provided: 

Many schools are finding it possible 
to make the jobless post-graduate an 
asset rather than a liability to their 
budgets. Where schools are under- 
staffed, the post-graduates have been 
pressed into service as secretaries, as 





| with experience in handling them rec- 


| the regular pupils. 


May at the annual conference of the Fed- 
eration of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
| Trades. If general agreement is reached, 
|an approach will then be made to the 
Engineering and Allied Employers’ Fea- 
eration. 

Similar movements are developing in 
other British industries, it is pointed out, 
The woolen textile unions have already 
arranged a conference to consider action 
for a 40-hour week. Among the railway 
workers a demand for 36-hour week has 
been supported at recent union confer- 
ences.— (Department of Commerce ) 


ommend that they be allowed as much 
freedom as possible. The school that 
helps them to work “under their own 
steam” toward their objectives renders 
them the largest service. The counsel- 
ing service of a school probably will 
prove of more assistance to the jobless 
post-graduates eager for help, than to 





A number of superintendents, in their 
replies to the Office of Educafion, 
stressed the point that post-graduates 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
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For Preventing 
Disease Studied 


Preventive Means Outlined 
By Speakers at Meeting 
Of the Ameriean Public 
Health Association 


| 
| 


| 





State medicine in Its relation to public 
health differs from private practice in 
that the emphasis in State medicine falls 
on the prevention of disease and on re- 
search whereas the emphasis in private 
practice falls on diagnosis and treatment, 
Dr. Maurice C. Hall, of the Bureau of 


Animal Industry, Department of Agri- 

culture, stated Oct. 27 at a session of the} 
American Public Health Association meet- | 
ing in Washington, D. C. 
Speaking on the subject of “Parasitology 
in Relation to Public Health,” Dr. Hall ex- 
plained that State medicine involves 
large-scale operations outside of the scope 
of the practicing physician, and private 
medicine involves small-scale operations 
with detailed attention to the individual 
of a sort not contemplated in public health | || 
service. j 
Preventive Measures 


He pointed out that parasites may be 
transmitted by mouth by swallowing con- 
taminated water or food, by contaminated 
soil, by parasitized meat, by the bite of 
intermediate hosts, etc. To control these 
things, he said, preventive medicine in- 
volves such measures aS coe meat 

tion, mosquito control, etc. 
William Edward Bunney, of the State 
Department of Health, Lansing, Mich., dis- 
cussed the use of concentrated toxoid in 

immunization against diphtheria. 

Diphtheria Immunization 


“A study of the concentration of diph- 
theria toxoid is important because the use 
of such a concentrated product might en- 
able one to obtain a higher degree of im- 
munity against diphtheria with, perhaps, 
a fewer number of injections,” he said. “A 
simple, inexpensive method of concentra- 
tion has been used which gives a 70 to 80 

cent yield of toxofd with an elimina- 
fon of from 90 to 99 per cent of nitrogen. 
Preliminary studies of human immuniza- 
tion with such a product using a single 
injection has given encouraging results to 

te.” 

. William Levin, of the State Board of 
Health, Portland, Oreg., and Helen A. 
Cary, of the Portland City schools, dis- 
cussing the “Antigenic Value of Commer- 
cial Diphtheria Toxoids,” pointed out that | 
five commercial makes of toxoid were 
tested for their antigenic values by the | 
Ramon flocculation test, by guinea pig | 
protection tests, and by human experi- 
mentation. Considerable variation in 
their antigenic values was found. 


Ratio of Immunizztions 


A total of 354 children between the ages | 
of five and 15 were given two injections 
of 1 cc. each of toxoid at a three week in- 
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terval, it was explained. The percentage 
of children who became immune ran from 
82.2 to 100. The results warrant the be- 
lief that a potent toxoid should give 
from 95 per cent to 100 per cent immuni- 
zations. 

Since there is considerable variation in 
the antigenic value of toxoids now on the 
market, it was added a Schick retest 
three or four months after the last im- 
munizing injection is highly recommended. 


Water Purification 


The application of the principles of 
water purification to the control of swim- 
ming pools was discussed by A. H. 
Fletcher, of the Memphis, ‘Tenn., city 
health department, and A. E. Clark, asso- 
ciate sanitary engineer, of the Tennessee 
State Department of Public Health. They 
presented a description of a survey con- 
ducted in Memphis and other cities and 
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Producers Using Domestic 
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Federal and State| Treasury. 
aa decisions of ; Sone ¥, ok} 
Page 4, col. 
Health 
Customs Vigorous brushing as more important that 


Importers of iron and steel deny dumping! type of tooth paste in preserving teeth dis- 


On Bags Is Claimed 





blast furnace at Mystic, Conn., had been 
closed. 

“But, did they tell you that that furance 
had been operating for years on imported 
ore—ore that came from Russia?” he 
asked. “They did not. Let me say also 
that Bethlehem has been bringing ore 


Devices Declared to Be 
Hurt by Foreign Goods 





Testimony that manufacturers of leather 


pointed out that a swimming pool ordi- goods using American-made slide or hook- 
nance had been passed in Memphis in less fasteners have suffered from the com- 
1931 and that a program of systematic su- petition of other producers using foreign 
pervision of all pools was Thstituted. fasteners was presented Oct. 27 before the 

A discussion was presented by -| ‘Tariff Commission which is investigating 
Sargent, of the Delaware State Board of charges of unfair competition in the sale 
Health, of a plan for promoting more of the imported product. 
accurate records of infant hygiene work. The Commission was told by counsel for 
He explained the method followed by the domestic slide fasteners, known to the 
eeemere department. public by various trade names, that the 
use of foreign fasteners in small hand- 
bags, tobacco pouches, corsets, and other 
articles has enabled the manufacturers of 
these goods to undersell producers of 
similar articles using domestic fasteners. 

Competition In Bags 

Commissioner Charles R. Crisp, presid- 
ing at the hearing, ruled that undersell- 
ing does not constitute proof of unfair 
competition but he permitted the intro- 
duction of such testimony for fact-finding 
urposes. 
wae representatives of leather goods 
manufacturers testified that their busi- 
ness in bags has been seriously curtailed 
as a result of lower prices quoted on bags 
using foreign fasteners. 

The future demand for small handbags, 
the Commission was told, will be for those 





British Tanners Meet 
Further Loss in Exports 


Official statistics show a further decline | 
in the leather exports from the United 
Kingdom, according to reports received 
by the Department of Commerce. During 
the first eight months of the present year, 
foreign leather sales by British tanners 
amounted to less than 11,000,000 pounds, 
despite certain advantages, such as favor- 
able exchange conditions and preferential 
tariff rates in most Empire markets, as 
compared with 20,061,776 pounds in the 

me period of 1930 and 11,861,808 pounds 

the similar months of 1931. 

Producers, however, assert that they are’) 
domettic "narket "and pctat' tether’ cane | tes constructed with slide fasteners and 
sistent decline in the leather imports into| the time is othe when there w 
the United Kingdom of late. | bags without them. 

The United States continues as one of Infringement Alleged : 
the most important buyers of British! Sam Feldman of Michael, Masik & 
leather, but is also one of the largest sup-| Feldman, New York City, handbag manu- 
pliers of this commodity to the United | facturers, testified that because of com- 


from Cuba and Chile and there is not 
one penny’s worth of return to American 
labor from that mining operation.” 

Mr. Dix quoted Charles M. Schwab, of | 
New York, as telling stockholders of the 
Bethlehem Corporation a year ago that 
the company had been “able to dump,” 
and as having said: “here’s to more and 
bigger dumping in 1933.” 

“T have no desire to wash the dirty 
linen of the steel industry,’ Mr. Dix con- 
tinued. “but I can not see how they have 
the effrontery to come in here and give 
the testimony they have given.” 


Higher Prices in America 

E. Leon, vice president of the Amerlux 
Steel Products Corporation, with offices 
in New York, denied previous testimony 
of the domestic industry that steel was 
“amply protected” in Belgium and Luxem- 
burg. He challenged the domestic indus- 
try to show that the prices obtained in 
that market were higher than in the 
United States. 

“Our market at home is narrow,” he 
said. “We naturally want to export where 
we can, and particularly to the United 
States, because we get higher prices here.” 

Supporting these statements was the 
testimony of William Maneloff, of New 
York, who declared that he lately had 
returned from a three months’ visit of 
the iron market areas of Europe and had 
found the mills trying to sell there instead 
of to him when the prices were com- 
parable. 

Mr. Maneloff referred to the bond re- 








Kingdom.—(Department of Commerce.) | petition from bags using foreign fasteners 

ee en |he had to buy imported slide eo? 

i |at 9%4 or 10 cents each or ask the Hook- 

Two Types of Trial Urged | less Fastener Company to reduce to those 
i s | prices. 

For Motor Law Violators | The witness stated that certain bags, 

Hartford, Conn., Oct. 27,| introduced as evidence by Albert Macc, 

Separate forms of trial for the wilful 


Barnes, counsel for domestic producers, 
law-breakers and the inadvertent offend- | 
ers against motor vehicle statutes is sug- 
gested, as a means of improving discipli- 


ents. 
Mr. Feldman, under cross-examination 
by counsel for the importers, testified that 


were infringement of his company’s pat-| 


quirements against which Mr. Dix had 
|protested, He said he would be driven 
| from business should the 150 per cent bond 
be demanded, and cited the effect of such 
'a ruling on tonnage which he now has 
}en route. 

Joseph J. stmon, representing Simon & 
| Mills, Inc., New York; H. Cortner, of Fer- 
rostahl Co.,*New York; Joseph C. Dev- 
ereaux, of the American Steel Export Co., 
Inc., New York,: and B. Heorsgen, speak- 
ing for the Seamless Tube & Steel Co., of 


nary practice, in a bulletin issued by Rob- 
bins B. Stoeckel, Commissioner of Motor | 
Vehicles. 


“There should be a distinct division be- | 


a differential of 3 cents in the price of|New york, all voiced objections to the 


a slide fastener determines the ability of | pong procedure, for which the Iron and 


his firm to market a ba; which retails| Stee] Institute attorneys had asked. 


for $1. 

He asserted that his firm would have 
to be closed down if it could not get this 
differential and that its business was re- 
duced 40 per cent since the close of 1930. 

Contracts for Exports 

In testimony before the Commission Oct. 
26, W. C. Arthur, secretary-treasurer, 
Hookless Fastener Company, asserted that 
his company has no contracts granting 
any foreign firm the right to export fast- 
eners to the United States. He stated that 
the company does have 
foreign firms which permit them to ex- 


tween automobile offenders who are crimi- 
nals and those who are not,” it was de-| 
clared. | 

“The line of demarcation must be set| 
up so definitely that everybody can under- 
stand it. To take care of the two classes 
of offenders, the criminal and the non- 
criminal, there is need for two jurisdic- 
tions; one, a court system which can in- 
flict severe punishment on criminals; the 
other, the licensing authority which shall | 
determine the question of fitness in the 
light of experience.” 





Rice Output in Mexico 


Rice production in Mexico in 1932 is ex-| 
pected to amount to 90,526,000 pounds of 
cleaned rice, approximately 1 per cent less 
than the 91,321,000 pounds produced in 1931, 
eccording to a repart from Vice Consul Taylor 
at Mexico City in quoting the Department |on slide fasteners by a firm 
of Economics and Statistics of the Mexican 
Government. The state of Sonora of the 
north Pacific region leads in rice production 
with about one-fourth of the total; however, 
the central region is expected to produce about 
56 per cent of the coming crop.—(Department 
of Agriculture.) 


tached. 


| Czechoslovakia, which were “far 
|prices for the domestic product. 









contracts with 
port complete articles with fasteners at- 
He testified that certain customers of his 


company told him that American hand- 
bag manufacturers were being given prices 


Each witness maintained that such a 


None of them felt he had working cap- 
ital sufficient to continue in business while 
tying up 150 per cent of the value of each 
shipment until the Customs Service de- 
cides whether there has been dumping. 
Mr. Hoersgen’s firm represents a conti- 
nental syndicate of Germany, France and 
England, and it was this concern which 
supplied the helium 


to the number of shares outstanding was 
sustained. 
Mr. Schiller told the Commission, fol- 





in Prague, | leged by the domestic producers. 
below” 


“Unfairness and unjustness on the part 
|of the Hookless Fastener Company” was 


;course would destroy. them financially. | 


mercial vehicles to use 0; 
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Immigration 


icans in month and during present fiscal 
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Insurance 


|fornia during year show but slight decline. 
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Motor Transport 


|mercial vehicles to use of public highways 
| discussed by Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
of New Jersey. 


co be withdrawn between New Jersey and | 
Pennsylvania. 
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offenders against motor vehicle laws. 
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Proposed Bond for Entry of Iron and Steel 
Protested as Unfair Burden on Importers 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


United States Navy uses in transporting 


helium for dirigibles. 
‘he had sold 
American steel 


Mr. Hoersgen said 
consignments to 
interests, such as_ the 


various 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


Mr. Dow inquired whether the cartel 


granted a bonus to exporters on shipments 
to America. 


“I am not in a position to answer that,” | 
Mr. Hoersgen replied. 


“That would be an 


internal matter of the cartel itself.” 


Testimony of the domestic industry that 


there was $34 worth of labor used in the 
production of one ton of steel in Amer- 
ican plants was declared by Albert Leo, a 
New York importer and trader, to be with- 
out foundation. 





tanks which the p 
2 z — | 





“Such a thing could not happen,” he 
said, “or else they could not sell the steel 
for $20 a ton, as they are doing. To us, 





their own figures refutes their statements.” 


Statute on Tax Liens in 


sal 








Business Failures Decline 
In Republic of Argentina 


While last year saw the heaviest list of 
failures in the history of the Argentine 
Republic, for the first eight months of this 
year the totals are much lower, according 
to a report from Trade Commissioner 
Thomas C. Ballagh, Buenos Aires. 

Recent Argentine figures show that com- 
mercial failures in that country in August 
were lower than in July by 9,000,000 paper 
pesos. The figures for August were, as- 
Sets 23,513,825 paper pesos, and liabilities 
22,189,110 paper pesos; while those of 
July were assets 35,819,624 paper pesos, and 
liabilities 31,541,798 paper’ peoss. 

August figures were also above the same 
month last year, which witnessed the 
greatest number of failures, and when 
assets of 33,865,000 were met by liabilities 
of 29,966,000 paper pesos. (Paper peso 
equal to 25.19 cents, U. S.).—(Issued by 


}the Department of Commerce.) 


Contract Sales 


Made in Montana Is Clarified by Court 





Helena, Mont., Oct. 27. 
Machinery purchasea under a condi- 
tional sales contract is not subject to the 


tax lien arising from the assessment of 
other property against the purchaser, the 
Montana Attorney General’s office has 
ruled. The machinery itself is liable for 
taxes assessed against it; whether the as- 
sessment was made to the seller or to the 
purchaser is immaterial. The opinion, 
which is in the form of a letter to a county 
attorneys follows in full text: 
Personalty Seized 

I have your letter of the 21st inst., 
in which you state that the owner of 
personal property was an engine and 
in the years 1931 and 1932 and the owner 
thereof owned no real estate. Among the 
personal property was a nengine and 
plows purchased from a machinery com- 
pany under a conditional sales contract 
by which the title to the property re- 
mained in the machinery company until 
the purchase price was paid, the contract 
note being filed in the office of the county 
clerk and recorded of Blaine County. 

Neither the 1931 nor 1932 taxes have 
been paid and in June of this year the 


machine company repossessed the tractor | 


and plows and the other personal prop- 
erty has been dissipated and scattered. 
You state that the treasurer has seized 
the engine and plows and you inquire if 


the lien of all of the personal property | 


taxes attached to the engine and plows 
and, if not, whether the county can make 
the taxes which were levied against the 
engine and plows out of them, they hav- 


ing been assessed as the property of the 


purchaser rather than the machinery com- 
any 


There is no doubt concerning the liabil- 
|ity of the engine and plows for the taxes 
It is immaterial 
that they were assessed in the name of 
|lowing objections by Mr. Barnes to his|the purchaser rather than the machinery 
| questioning of Mr, Arthur, that he might| company for under section 2002 R. C. M.| 
| prove that the Hookless Fastener Company | 1921, the property could be assessed to the 
|has not been hurt by the competition al-| person by whom it was owned or claimed | 
| or in whose possession or control it was 
at 12 o'clock noon on the first Monday | 
The engine and plows were! 
Mr. Arthur testified that his firm paid | charged in an affidavit filed with the Com-|in the possession of the person in whose | 


a $25 dividend on stock of no par value. | mission by the Orion Company, New York|name they were assessed and consequently | 
An objection to Mr. Schiller’s question as | City. 


assessed against them. 


in March, 


the assessment is valid under the statute. 


However, I do not believe that the en- 
gine and plows are liable for the taxes 
levied against the other personal prop- 


erty. While the law gives a lien upon all 
of the personal property assessed for all 
of the personal property taxes yet, never- 
theless, in my opinion, this means the 
personal property which is owned by the 
person assessed with the personal property. 
A person buying property under a condi- 
tional sales contract does not, in my opin- 
ion, acquire title until the purchase price 
has been paid. In that respect the pur- 
chaser is in a different position than the 
person who owns the property and gives 
a mortgage upon it, the mortgagee having 
a@ mere lien. 

A mortgage lien, of course, is inferior 
to the lien for taxes. In this case if the 
machinery company had sold the property 
outright and taken a mortgage for the 
purchase price then, in my opinion, the 
lien for all of/the personal property taxes 
would extend to the engine and plows but 
inasmuch as the property was sold under 
a conditional sales contract by which the 
purchaser could not obtain the title until 
he had paid the full purchase price, it is 
my opinion that the engine and plows are 
not subject to the lien for the other per- 
sonal property taxes. 

Our Supreme Court has held that the 
purchaser of personal property under a 
conditional sales contract has a mort- 
gageable interest in the property but the 
mortgage on this interest is subject to be- 
ing defeated by the default of the pur- 
chaser in the terms of the conditional 
sales contract. (Hoeller v. Moog, 60 Mont. 
74, 198 Pac. 367). 

It would seem that at most the lien 
for the other personal property taxes 
would extend only to whatever interest 
the purchaser had in the property under 
the terms of the contract and inasmuch as 
that interest has now been forfeited by 





the default of the purchaser and the re- 
possession of the property, the purchaser 
has no present interest in the engine and 
plows which could be impressed with the 
lien for the other personal property taxes. 


gine and plows are liable for the taxes 
assessed against them but they are not 
| Subject to a lien for the other personal 
‘property taxes. 


responsibility of marketing the 830,000,000- 
franc issue of five-year treasury bills au- 
thorized by the finance law of Sept. 16. 
The principal loan of 1,500,000,000 francs | 
provided for by the same law was tempo- 
rarily 
completion of the French loan conversion 
operations, as a substantial portion of the 
funds would doubtless have to be obtained 
in France, it was stated. 


vorable to agriculture, potato, beet, and 


Bel gian Business 
Continues Improved 





Fairly Steady Recovery Now| 
Thought Favorable, Depart. 
ment of Commerce Says 


Returning optimism noted in August was | 


generally maintained throughout Septem- 
ber, and a process of fairly steady recov- 
ery is considered more and more probable, 
according to the Commerce Department’s 
Regional Division. 


A group of Beigian banks assumed the 


withheld, presumably until the 


The month of September was also fa- 





chicory, and grain crops all being satis- 
factory. (Issued by the Department of 
Commerce.) 


New Trends Noted 
In Applications Filed 
With Patent Office 


Inventions of Refrigerating, 
Air Conditioning, Auto 
And Railway Apparatus 
Said to Be Increasing 








Records of the Patent Office indicate 
that new trends are being followed by the 


inventive minds of America. This fact 
seems evident as the application for pat- 
ents on certain types of devices increased 
noticeably during a period when total ap- 
plications are declining at the rate of 
about 12 per cent. 

In the past year, according to Thomas 
E. Robertson, Commissioner of Patents, 
there has been an influx of applications 
for patents in connection with air con- 
ditioning, refrigeration, oil burners, de- 
waxing oils for automobile lubrication, al- 
loys, electric clocks, the automobile in- 
dustry, and devices for rendering railroad 
travel more comfortable, safer and less 
expensive. 

Improvement Ideas 

Many of the applications which have been 
received in increased volume represent the 
engineering talent of already established 
companies that wish to improve their 
products, Commissioner Robertson stated. 
At the same time, other applications re- 


veal the ideas of American consumers. Of | 


the 20,000,000 automobile owners of the 
United States, for example, many have 
ideas for improving the efficiency or com- 
fort of this form of travel, he said. 
“They are stimulated by their own ex- 


Reduction of Cost 
Of Production Is 


Urged on Farmer 


Greater Efficiency Needed 
To Derive Profit at Low 
Price of Products, Says 
Federal Economist 


The Extension Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is carrying to the 
farmers of the United States the mes- 
sage that they should reduce their cost¢ 
of production to the level that prevailed 
before the World War, or even slightly 


below that level, as a means of fighting 
their way out of the depression, H. M. 
Dixon, economist of the Extension Serv- 
ice, stated orally Oct. 27. 

As a principal meens of producing this 
result, Mr. Dixon said, the imperative need 
of holding on to the most efficient methods 
yet developed in agriculture is being urged 
on farmers, including the use of machin- 
ery, such as the combine, where it cuts 
costs of production per unit of product 
below the level obtaining when older 
methods are used. The use of large teams 
of horses where these cut production costs, 
utilization only of the best seed, use of 
only the best methods of cultivation, and 
similar practices which increase efficiency 
are being recommended, he said, as neces- 
sary steps in cutting costs. Mr. Dixon 
made available the following additional 
information: 

Lower Production Costs 


The recommendations being made by 


| the Extension Service are based on the 


findings of three of the four regional 
“agricultural outlook” conferences held an- 
nually by Department and State workers 
in the various regions of the country. The 
fourth conference, dealing with conditions 
in the Southern States, will be held Nov. 
8 to 11. 

Studies of price trends and conditions 
in general indicate that it is entirely pos- 
sible that American farmers will have to 
learn to produce their products at a profit 
at prices during the next 10 years as low 
as, if not lower than, prewar prices. If 
prices are to be low, then yields per acre 
and per animal must be increased by rela- 
tively cheaver methods. 

This means less attention to poor land 
and poor animals, and better care of good 
land and good animals, better balanced 
feeding of animals, the use of rotation 
in crop production including raising of 
legumes, use of good seed, disease control, 
and similar good practices. 

Need for Adjustments 


Generally speaking, when the price of a 
single commodity, such as cotton, is out 
of line with the general price level, the 
major remedy is considered to be reduced 
production. When the whole price level 
drops, however, as has now happeuied, the 
important remedy is considered to be re- 
duction of costs. 

In the campaign to reduce costs, close 





perience to work out all sorts of devices,” 
said Commissioner Robertson. “These in- 
clude inventions for opening and closing 
the doors of the cars by the driver without 
leaving his seat. Plans for various va- 
rieties of free-wheeling refinements are 
comjng to the desks of our patent exam- 
iners in notable numbers. The same thing 
applies to patents relating to railroads.” 
Railroad Devices 
Commissioner Robertson pointed out 
that at the same time many of the patent 
applications on devices relating to rail- 
roads come from experienced, technical 
railroad men. These include such things 
as improvements for unseen but vital parts 
of rolling stock such as journals, ball and 
roller bearings and means of lubrication, 
as well as air conditioning for cars and 
signaling systems for dispatching traing. 
But also there are applications springing 
from the brains of those whose only rail- 


road experience has been as passengers. | 


Such ideas sometimes lead the way to far- 
reaching changes, he said.—(Issued by the 
Department of Commerce.) 
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attention must be given to the maximum 
utilization of labor, and work must be done 
at the time and in the way that will make 
each hour of work count most. The wide- 
spread adoption of the newer methods of 
crop and livestock production is believed 
to offer one of the best means of increas- 
ing labor efficiency. 

More of the practice of “living at home,” 
more attention to living expenses, care in 
investments, purchase of supplies in quan- 
tity and for cash when possible, improve- 
ment of quality of products, and cutting 
costs of distribution of products are 
among adjustments which should be ma‘e. 

Increasing Efficiency 

Rearrangement of fields and buildings 
are being urged where such changes will 
improve efficiency on the farm. Reor- 
ganization of farm financing to put the 
| farm debt under better control, organiza- 
| tion of credit facilities where needed, and 
similar activities are being recommended. 

There are some things in the program 
that can be done only by collective action 
[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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ee oe ‘Women Foreed (|Jntramural Sport Expanding 


Land Utilization 


BRE? 3 


| Emergency Loan | 


Growth in Recent| “°™P™2" a To Take Part in | In Secondary Public Schools, Policy Explained 


Statements on Expenditures | 
And Receipts Received by 
Clerk of House 


Years Is Outlined 


| 


Reports of campaign expenditures by 
various organizations throughout the) 
country are arriving at the office of the | 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, | 
covering periods up to the middle of Oc-| 
|tober and later, and statements by the | 


San Francisco, Calif. Oct. 27.—The | national campaign committees for the | 
’ ” = e : . 4 | 
American Merchant Marine now has 388 | Major parties are expected soon, it was| 
vessels in overseas trade, compared with) stated orally Oct. 27 at the clerk’s office. | 
but 17 vessels in 1914, and during the ae | Among the organizations from which re- | 
year ae enna lh ag eae eee | Ports have been received are the following, | 
average ,000, a year | with the amounts received and expended: 
riage of foreign water-borne commerce, it/ The Missouri division of the Association 
was stated here today by Commissioner S.| against the Prohibition Amendment re- 
S. Sandberg of the United we aan Fane | ported its receipts from Jan. 1 to Oct. 24 
Board in an address before the San Fran- | 9. $8995, with expenditures of $8,926. 
cisco ong ona . pg Ta The Northern California division of the 
“This,” he declared, “is a su ~| Association Against the Prohibition 
tribution toward a favorable balance of | amendment reported receipts from Jan. 1 


trade.” P jy | %0 Oct. 15 as $8,907.39 with expenditures 
There are now in regular services nearly | o¢ ¢¢ 662.01. 


600 vessels of 3,500,000 gross tons operat-| tne Kentucky Division of the Roosevelt 
ing between 60 continental United States | Business and Professional League reported 
por and 66D rei a ia |reeips uP to Olt: 26 were #230 and ex 
. ’ : | penditures were $1,970. | 
vessels of about 600,000 gross tons in ae | The Pennsylvania Anti-Saloon League 
Support of Shipping reported that the balance on hand Sept. 

Mr. Sandberg asserted that the shipping | 6 together with receipts since then, up to 
policy adopted by Congress in 1920 and Oct. 25, totaled $1,874.92, while expendi- 


Vessels in Overseas Trade 
Total 388 Compared to) 
17 in 1914, Says Com- 


missioner Sandberg 





Family Support 


Survey by Women’s Bureau 
Shows Two-thirds of 14,- 


000 Studied Furnish Aid 
For Dependents 


The great majority of women in busi- 
ness, aS well as in industry, have been 
forced to assume an important share in 
family support, according to oral infor- 
mation made available Oct. 27 by Miss 
Mary V. Robinson, of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor. 

The Bureau has found, Miss Robinson 
said, in a study of the family responsi- 
bilities of 14,000 business and professional 
women that two-thirds of them were fur- 
nishing entire or partial maintenance for 
dependents. Seven-tenths of the married 
women, over seven-tenths of the widowed, 
and three-fifths of the single women, she 
explained, were carrying such economic 
burdens. 

Suffer From Depression 

“Business women have been suffering 
as severely as men from the depression 
through loss of jobs, wage cuts, lowering 
of employment standards, and in many 


| 
‘Interscho 


lastic Contests Displaced From F irst 


Place, Says Commissioner 


A noteworthy change in physical edu- 
| cation activities among the secondary 
schools of the Nation is shown by the 
| National Survey of the Federal Office of 
| Education, Dr. William John Cooper, 
| Commissioner of Education, declared Oct. 
| 27 before the Eastern Regional Social Hy- 
giene Conference in Washington, D. C. 
| A survey of physical education activi- 
ties in the outstanding schools revealed 
; intramural activities were the practice in 
1366 schools. Interscholastic athletics, 
| however, were the practice in 365 schools, 
|he said. 
| “For intramural activities to be ahead 
|of interscholastic activities is a noteworthy 


change within the last decade,” Dr. Cooper 
| declared. 


‘Noteworthy Change 


In Type of Sports 


| “Next to them,” he continued, “came 
gymnastics, organized activities, corrective 
physical education, and military training. 
In a few schools such activities were re- 
ported as dancing, swimming, camping and 
other types of more or less athletic sports.” 


reaffirmed in the Merchant Marine Act of | 
1928 has been basically sound. He pointed | 
out that American ships are now avail- | 
able for cargoes and passenger traffic to| 
every principal port of the world, and | 
asked for support of the American. public 
in patronizing its own shipping. 

Excerpts from his address follow: 

There never has been a time when 
transportation by sea has occupied such a 
prominent place among the maritime na- 
tions as during the past 18 years. At- 
tention was focused on ocean transporta- 
tion activities after the outbreak of hos- | 
tilities in Europe in the Summer of 1914. | 
Since the ending of hostilities nations | 
have sought to regain their former place | 
and other nations who were not a factor 
in pre-war shipping, recognizing the ne- 
cessity of maintaining shipping services | 
under their own control, have strengthened 
their positions. | 

Early Shipping Business 

For a half century prior to 1914 the | 
attitude of the American people toward | 
their shipping in the foreign trade of the | 
United States was that of smug oe 
plaeency, notwithstanding the fact that | 
American ships were an important factor | 
in gaining our independence; that they | 
taught the pirates of Barbary the lessons | 
of ithe freedom of the Seas; and, serving | 
as privateers, were among the primary in- 
fluences in bringing about peace in the 
war of 1812. Thereafter, and until the 
war between the States, our packets and 
clipper ships occupled a prominent place 
upon the oceans. 

The years between 1820 and 1860, when 
we carried 77 per cent of our foreign com- 
merce in our .own ships, may well be 
calied the stellar veriod in the history 
of the American Merchant Marine. Dur-| 
ing the latter half of the last century, | 
and the first part of the present, our ship- 
ping in the foreign trade declined steadily | 
and the low point was reached in the 
decade 1904 to 1914, when we carried only 
10 per cent in American ships. 

World Tour of Fleet 


Far-seeing statesmen time and again 
called the attention of the country to the 
lack of merchant ships under our own flag. 
We were forced to buy or charter foreign 
tonnage to serve our Navy in 1898; and in 
1908, when President Roosevelt ordered our 
fiect to make that celebrated tour of the 
woild, we had to depend on foreign mer- 
chant vessels to serve as suppiy ships, 
hosvital ships, fuel ships and the like to 
make possible the tour and to return to 
their base the naval vessels, of which we 
were so proud. 

It took the shock of 1914 to awaken 
this country to a realization of its im- 
poicnce; to suddenly and positively bring 
to the minds of the people as a whole that 
the siren song of the economic school 
that had declared the need or necessity 
of ships of our own registry to carry our 
forcign trade was unsound; that we lacked | 
a vital element in the equipment of a na- 
tion with a continental ocean frontage of 
4,900 miles and a territorial ocean frontage 
of 12,000 miles; with possessions as far 
as 6,000 nautical miles from the nearest 
point in the Mother Country. 

Our entry into the World War further 
disclosed our lack of an essential element | 
in our national life which was translated 
into the cry—‘A Bridge of Ships to, 
Europe.” 


War-time Transport 

To make possible this bridge our country 
entered into a shipbuilding program the 
like of which the world had never seen. 
The demand was for vessels that would 
survive the voyage; that would transport 
men, equipment and supplies to the other 
side. The refinements of the shipbuilders’ 
art were not thought of. The use of the 
vessels for peace-time purposes was not 
considered. Ships, more ships, and still | 
more ships was the cry of the immediate 
present. 

To hurry production we attempted to 
apply, and did apply as far as the nature 
of the case would permit, the American 
method of mass production. The xesult 
was just what, naturally, under the stress 
of the day and time we had a right to ex- 
pect—vessels that would survive the con- 
templated voyage; that would transport 
men, equipment and supplies to the other 
side, but not a balanced and adequate 
merchant marine for peace-time purposes 

Cost of War Vessels 


The ships acquired as the outgrowth of 
our war-time activities equaled in ton-| 
nage the sum total of the pre-war mer- 
chant marines of Germany, France, Italy 
and Japan. We further found that this 
conglomeration of vessels had cost us ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000. 

It is my opinion that the vessels, like 
all other physical things, built or pur- 
chased for yar purposes, were a war charge 
and that the $3,000,000,000 we paid for the 
vessels was a war charge just as much as 
the sums of money we paid for ammuni- 
tion or any other physical thing built or 
purchased for a war use; and we should 
give credit to those who have taken part 
in the disposal of the vessels as having 
done a good job of salvaging war material. 

Our present merchant marine is based 
on legislation enacted by the Congress, 
part!cularly on the Merchant Marine Acts 
of 1920 and 1928. The marine legislation 
passed since the Armistice is the response 
‘of Congress to the will of the citizens of 
this country, felt and recognized by all of 
us, that these United States should never 
again be placed in the position of helpless- 
ness so suddenly disclosed in 1914. 

There are now in regular services a total 
of nearly 600 vessels of 3,500,000 gross 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 3.] 


| A. 


| Mexican 


tures during the period totaled $808.94. 

The Political Committee of the Anti- 
Saloon League of Nebraska reported re- 
ceipts since Sept. 1 at $320.25 and ex- 
penditures at $223.58. 

The Anti-Saloon League of Ohio re- 
ported receipts from Sept. 15 to Oct. 22) 
at $546.75 and expenditures at $70.56. 

The Yomen’s Christian ‘Temperance 
Union of Rhode Island reported expendi- 
tures of $15.16 between Sept. 9 and Oct. 
24, with no report of receipts. 


Immigration Permits 
Issued to Mexicans 
Fewer During Year 


Total of Only 168 Natives, 
Were Granted Visas in) 
September, Says Depart- 
ment of State 


Decreases in immigration from Mexico 
during the present fiscal year as compared 
with the fiscal year 1927-28 are shown by 
the Department of State in an announce- | 
ment regarding Mexican immigration Oct. 
27. The announcement follows in part: 

“Information received from the Amer- 
ican Consul General at Mexico City indi- | 
cates that a total of but 168 natives of | 


Mexico received immigration visas for ad- | 
| 





other serious problem for business women 


|entrance into, the professions have been | 


instances through demands on them to} 
shoulder heavier economic burdens as a 
result of the unemployment of male wage 
earners in the family,’ she declared. 
The following additional information 
was provided: 
Technological 


Dr. Cooper said in part: 

“The schools seemed to be looking for 
games and exercises that are not only 
useful now but will be useful in later life; 
they are in their program actually de- 


Court Order Denied 
To Compel State to 
Supply Its Ballots 


changes constitute an- 


today, since increasing use of machines is 
revolutionzing office as well as factory 
work. There is danger of such changes 
displacing workers and lowering wages | 
unless there is careful adjustment of the | 
women involved and safeguarding of their 
interests. 

Women have adjusted themselves to a 
great variety of jobs, since they were 


found to some extent in all but 30 of the | Duty of Providing Ballots in 
| 534 occupaions listed by the 1930 Census. | 


| That fear showed approximately 11,000,000 | 


South Carolina Is Not Im- 
posed on Officers of the 
State, Court Holds 


women as against 38,000,000 men in gain- 
ful occupation, or about one-fifth of the 
total number of women as compared with 
about three-fourths of the men. 

Many Barriers Lowered 


Columbia, S. C., Oct. 27. 
Barriers to women’s training for, and | 


The Supreme Court of South Carolina 
lowered so that some women are found | has refused the petition of candidates of 


in each of the various professions, the | one political party for the offices of United | 


number in most having advanced since|states Senator and Representatives to 
1920. A doubling of the number of women | compel State officials to furnish a ballot 


authors, editors, and reporters; lawyers, | at the coming general election upon which 


| judges and justices, and college presidents | will appear the names of all candidates 


and professors was reported for the) of all parties for these offices. 

decade. | The court declared that the State offi- 
More doors in the business world have|cials had no statutory duty whatsoever 

opened to women. In certain business|to perform with regard to the supplying of 


| pursuits requiring considerable initiative | ballots for the general election and there- 


women increased in the 10 years from | fore could not be compelled by mandamus 
150,000 to 263,000. The latter figure in-|or injunction to furnish the ballots sought. 
cluded 110,000 retail dealers, 57,000 hotel|“We have not found,” thé court decares 
and restaurant owners and managers, 46,- | in its opinion just handed down, “in any 
000 real estate and insurance agents, 16,-|of the statutes any provision whatsoever 


| veloping health habits which will stay| 
| with people through life; they are also! 

developing desirable citizenship and char- 
; acter habits. 

“There seems to be in recent years a 
tendency to give the teachers more oppor- 
tunity for the development of individual 
initiative and experimentation in their 
work. 
| “A close relation between physical edu- 
‘cation and health work is shown particu-| 
larly in the teachers who are assigned to} 
this work. Sixty-one per cent of the 460} 
schools reported that the health work was/ 
done by the physical education teachers. | 
This number is exceeded only by the per- 
centage of cases where the health work 
was done by a school nurse. 

“The survey found that physical educa- 
tion work was required by three-fourths 
of the schools, and, in general, the grade 
in which most schools require it is the 
| ninth grade. This is followed by the eighth 
| grade, and next by the tenth grade. Then 
come the seventh and eleventh grades not 
so very far separated from the other 
grades mentioned. 


Physical Education 
For Boys and Girls 

“All of which indicates that during the 
| years when boys and girls are developing 
into men and women, they are usually re- 
quired to take physical education. A 
slight tendency appears in the senior high 
| schools to make this work elective but the 
number of such schools is relatively small. 
It is unfortunate that it is not ,required 
by all schools during the junior and senior 
years when the curriculum activities are 
more detrimental to the health of the} 
pupils, 

“The class periods in physical educa- 
tion in the four-year high schools average 
1/45 minutes in length. In reorganized 
| types of schools, such as junior and senior 
high schools, the period runs 50 minutes. 
Even this length of period proves too 
short for accomplishing the ideals which 
health teachers have in mind. Not only 
are the periods too short but they are 
also too infrequent; for in most schools 
| physical education is given only twice a 
|week. There are comparatively few 
| schools which offer it daily. 
| “Consequently, some attention must be 
given to the out of school hours. In or-| 
der that the activities of the physical | 
| education period may carry over into adult | 
life some schools are recognizing thal they 
must get more individual initiative into | 
these activities. In order to do this some | 
supervision is given to playgrounds after | 


| school and on Saturdays and in the Sum-| 


| 





‘Locking Up’ and ‘Black List- 
ing’? of Areas Not Contem- 


plated, Says Dr. Gray | 


Classification of lands according to their 


best uses, as contemplated in the develop- 
ment of a national land utilization policy, | 
does not involve “locking up” certain areas 
for specific uses nor the “black listing” 
of land to prevent its use in farming, and 
does not involve dictation to the individual 
land owner, but it is intended to serve 
as a guide to the owner in making the | 
best use of his holdings, Dr. L. C. Gray, 
in charge of the Division of Land Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture, 
said in a radio talk just delivered through 
stations of the National Broadcasting 
Company. 

Possession of the facts about the best 
use of land would have helped many men 
who have lost their savings of years by | 
trying to make homesteads on lands not 
fit for farming, he said. 

While mistakes in the classification of | 
land may be made, Dr. Gray said, they 
would be less costly than proceeding with- 
out any plan at all, just as it would be 
more costly for a business man to make 
no plans for fear or making a mistake. 

“Because we didn't plan,” Dr. Gray said, | 
“we now have impoverished soil, wasted | 
forest resources, millions of acres of tax 


| delinquent land, abandoned farms, and ev- 


ery conceivable kind of misfit in local gov- | 
ernment.” 

The-.task of planning land use for the 
Nation is one in which the individual and | 


| the local, State and Federal governments | 


must join hands to be effective, | 


Shipments of Cotton | 
From North-central 
Florida Restricted 


Quarantine Is Placed Upon 
Six Counties to Prevent 
Spread of Insect, Says 
Agriculture Department 


Shipment of cotton and cotton products 


| from six counties of north-central Florida 
| is restricted, to prevent the spread of the 


pink bollworm, in a revision of the quar- 
antine on account of that insect issued 
today by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The new revision will be- 


| come effective on Oct. 29, 1932. 


The few specimens of pink bollworm 
which have been found in that area were 
all taken in Columbia and Alachua Coun- 
ties, and the other four counties included 


mer time. This is merely a recognition jin the regulated area represent adjoining 
that the amount of school time given is | territory in which cotton is grown that is 


come life long. 





other places in these two counties. These 
additional counties are Baker, Bradford, 
Gilchrist, and Union. 


Effect of Restrictions 


| System in Practice 

| , ¥ 

In Western Schools | 
“After the inquiry forms had been re-| 


proving too short for these habits to be-|ginned at High Springs, Lake City, and| 


The quarantine restrictions which apply | 


mission into the United States during the | 000 manufacturers, managers and officials | authorizing or requiring the Governor of 


month of September, 1932. 
Comparative Figures } 

“From the figures given below, it may | 
be seen that the total 168 includes visas | 
issued to wives and minor children of 
American citizens, students, ministers of 
religion, professors and Mexicans pre- 
viously resident in the United States. | 
“For purposes of comparison, figures | 
showing the issuance of immigration visas 
to natives of Mexico during the first three 
months of the current fiscal year are 
given, together with those for the same 
months of the fiscal year 1927-1928, this 
being the last completed fiscal year before | 
the present administrative measures were | 


|put into operation under existing law. 


1932-33 
133 


1927-28 
6,583 
5,897 
4,548 


Dec 
6,450 
5,768 


September 4,380 


Totals 17,028 16,598 
Mo. Aver. 5,676 5,533 


The following analysis has been made 
of the 430 Mexican natives who obtained | 
immigration visas during the period July 
1, 1932, to Sept. 30, 1932: 


No. Pct, 
24.5 
29.3 
13.0 
66.8 
18.8 

144 
430 100.0 
represents 


Persons going to the 
States to attend school 
B. Residents of the United States 

for purpose of regularizing status 126 
C. Other persons who had previ- 
ously resided in the United States 


United 
105 


56 


SPL ewan ens tadiess cine newese sp ee 

D. Wives and children of admitted 
aliens 

E. Others 


Grand total 


“Of the above classes A 


| aliens who would be nonquota had a quota 


been imposed on Mexico; B and C doubt- 
less include a large number who would in | 
many cases be nonquota as returning res- | 
idents of the United States, and who} 
would in any event not represent new | 
immigration into the United | 
States. These three classes represent a| 
total of 66.8 per cent of Mexicans novw | 
classed as immigrants. | 
“Of the remaining 33.2 per cent, 188) 
per cent (class D) of the total consists of 
wives and minor children of admitted | 
aliens. Had a quota been imposed on! 
Mexico, this class of Mexicans would have 
been admissible into the United States 
outside of such quota if and as soon as| 
their husbands and fathers, respectively, | 
became citizens. 
would as a rule be only delayed and not | 


money lenders, and 6,400 in advertising. 

The remainder own or manage laun- 
dries, dry cleaning establishments, small 
telephone and _ telegraph companies, 
garages, transfer companies, wholesale 


stores, and businesses of an allied nature. | 


Double Wage Standard 

The pin-money theory still so unfairly 
applied to business women has helped to 
keep their wages lower than those of men 
in similar jobs. The double wage standard 
is like a two-edged sword, it works in- 
justice to women and hardship to men, 
tending to lower their wages, especially in 
a time of acute employment. 

Women’s employment is not in the final 
analysis responsible for the unemployment 
of men. A study of the industrial revolu- 
tion of the last century shows that men 
first took jobs from women by developing 
home industries into factory processes, but 
it is a question not of men or women tak- 
ing from each other but of necessary ad- 
justment of the sexes to changing 
economic conditions. 

The women power of the Nation, made 
up largely of the almost 11,000,000 wage- 
earning women and 23,000,000 housewives, 
whose unpaid services constitute an im- 
portant economic contribution, can, with 
the guidance of women leaders animated 
by humanitarian rather than _ ultra- 
feministic motives, take a vital part in 
building a sounder economic structure for 
the future. 


Two States Dispute 
Truck Registration 


Reciprocal Privileges to Be 
Withdrawn Between New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania 


Trenton, N. J., Oct. 27. 

A truck “war” between New Jersey and 

Pennsylvania is imminent, according to 

Harold G. Hoffman, New Jersey Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles. 

The situation results from a law enacted 


sylvania Legislature (Chapter 47, Laws 


|of factories, 9,000 bankers, brokers, and | the State, the Secretary of State, the State | 


| Board of Canvassers, the County Board of 
Canvassers, the Election Commissioners, 
either Federal or State, or managers of 
/elections to print, provide or furnish bal- 
lots for any general election. 


Statutory Provision 
| “On the contrary it appears to us that 
the duty of printing or providing ballots 
for the general elections has not been 
|imposed by any statute upon any officer, 
State or county.” 

It appears from the conduct of general 
elections in South Carolina, the opinion 
explains, “that continuously since 1882, in 
|the general elections of this State the 
ballots voted have been such as were fur- 
nished by the respective political yarties 
participating in such election, and that 
on such ballots there have appeared only 
the names of the candidates for the re- 
spective offices put in nomination by such 
political parties, and the officers voted for. 
At no time throughout all these years has 
any ballot been used in any general elec- 
tion which contained the names of all 
the candidates for any office, State or 
Federal, in such election.” 


| Certification Not Required 

“There is no provision in our constitu- 
tion or statutes,” the court further ex- 
plains, “as there appears to be in the 
statutes of some other States, regarding 
the certifying of candidates to any board 
or officer for the general election. It is 
| not necessary in South Carolina for a per- 
son, who is qualified, to become a candi- 
| date for any office in the general election 
to have the endorsement, nomination or 
certification of any political party or 
group of citizens or voters before he may 
become a candidate and be voted for in 
the general election. 

“Any citizen qualified to hold the office 
to which he aspires may on his own 
initiative, become a candidate for such 
cffice in the general election. More than 
that, any voter has the legal right in a 
general election to cast his ballot for any 
| person for any particular office, even if the 
person desired to be voted for is not a 
candidate of any political party, or has 
not even announced on his own individual 
responsibility his candidacy for the office.” 


| 


' 


1 
| be derived through the registration of this 
Their entry, therefore,|by the 1932 special session of the Penn-| particular class of vehicles. 


“In order to stimulate interstate com- 


definitely stooped upon the imposition of a|of 1932), under which out-of-State motor | mercial transportation, New Jersey re- 


quota on Mexico.” 


High School Graduates 
Seek Further Instruction 


(Continued frown Page 1.] 
enrolled in their schools have done splen- 
did work. “The most notable achievement 
of the local high school,” the Superin- 
tendent at Bethlehem, Pa., wrote, “was 
the work done by the unemployed, men 
and women students.” 

Use of correspondence courses has been 
found helpful. This type of learning per- 
mits courses to be taken under the super- | 
vision of one teacher. The selection of 
studies can be more varied in a school us- 
ing correspondence than in one that does 
not. 

Fewer public-school enrollments of opst- 
graduates have been reported in cities 
which have junior colleges. Post-gradu- 
ates are calling upon high schools to give 
“junior college” service where there is no 
junior college. A number of cities are al- 
lowing overflow enrollments of post-grad- 
uates to attend night schools. 

Provision for placement of post-gradu- 
ate students in positions is of first impor- | 
tance. A number of cities have estab- 
lished very successful student placement 
bureaus, although this practice is not as 
yet widespread and could be prcvided in 
many mere instances. 


limited to 15 days’ operation in Pennsyl- 
vania without registration, Mr. Hoffman 
explained. 

He characterized this as “a complete 
withdrawal of the reciprocal privileges for 
any commercial vehicle operating upon 
regular schedule.” 

Statutory Provisions 

H. Richard Stickel, Director of the 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Motor Vehicles, 
has notified New Jersey commercial ve- 
hicle owners transporting goods for hire 


that they must register in Pennsylvania | 
Nov. 1, according to Mr. | LIC 
|the act restricting the operation of for- 


on or before 
Hoffman. 
“New Jersey has now upon its statutes,” 


, n said, “a law that will give | / 
— . : | first New Jersey vehicle is compelled to 


to the owners of Pennsylvania commer- 
cial vehicles any privileges that are ac- 
corded New Jersey vehicles in Pennsyl- 
vania. The New Jersey law makes no 
classification between vehicles transport- 
ing goods for hire and those carrying mer- 
chandise manufactured by the owner. 


Detecting Violators 
“We do not propose to go to the ex- 


| vehicles transporting goods for hire are|cently removed the archaic 15-day limita- 


tion from its statutes, and stands ready to 
extend the open hand to Pennsylvania 
vehicles when the same privilege is ac- 


|corded to our trucks in the Keystone 
| State. 


“Recently New Jersey truck owners have 


Mpeen stopped and advised to register in 
| Pennsylvania on or before Nov. 1. 
|is apparently no check being made to 
| determine whether before that time these 


There 


particular vehicles will have been in op- 
eration 15 days in Pennsylvania. 


Prosecution Proposed 
“Director Stickel has notified me that 


eign trucks in Pennsylvania will be strictly 
enforced after Nov. 1. As soon as the 


register in Pennsylvania, I propose fo sta- 
tion inspectors at every point of inter- 
state entry between New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, and to prosecute the operators 
of trucks from Pennsylvania attempting 
to operate in our State without the pay- 
ment of the registration fee.” 

The New Jersey Commissioner cited one 
case where the operator of a Salvation 


pense of stationing our inspectors at each| army truck had been warned to procure 
bridge and ferry, and at every other point | pennsylvania plates. He cited as a fur- 
of interstate entry, for the purpose of | ther instance of the “inequitable relation- 
detecting certain trucks transporting goods | ship” between Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
for hire, and in determining just when sey the statute under which the owners 
they have made 15 trips into New Jersey. | of out-of-State trucks operating in Penn- 
Such a procedure would result in an ex-| sylvania have imposed upon them a ton- 
pense exceeding the revenues that would mile tax. 


ceived and examined some 20 secondary | 
schools were selected for personal visits. | 
| These schools were in practically every re- 
| gion the West, and ranged in size from 
| 472 to 4,800 “pupils. In most of these | 
schools all pupils except those excused | 
| by physicians were required to take phys- | 
ical education. In only two schools visited | 
was the work observed to be primarily of | 
a formal nature. In nearly all of them! 
some calisthenics was given, usually as| 
warming up exercises at the beginning of | 
class periods. | 

“Where there were classes in corrective | 
| work these were found to be rather for- | 
|mal. Instructors in physical education ap- | 
parently do not find it possible to do this | 
corrective work in the form of games. In 
reality it requires individual instruction. | 
The schools visited had playgrounds rang- 
ing in size from practically none to 57) 
acres but averageing on the whole 15) 
acres. Some grounds were very well kept; 
others were rough and poorly equipped. | 

“The sports most frequently indulged in 
were basketball and tennis. Baseball 
fields were frequent, and one of the 
schools had a golf course. Nearly all the | 
schools had indoor gymnasiums and some 
had separate gymnasiums for boys and 
girls. In only about half of the schools 
were the shower baths for boys considered 
adequate. In a few there were no baths | 
at all. Showers for girls were sometimes | 
,lacking and where provided they were 
more frequently inadequate than adequate. 


No Complaint From Teachers 
Of Large Size of Classes 


“With regard to size of class, the visitor 
found no complaint on the part of the 
instructors although the teachers were 
holding classes which varied from 25 to 
150. One school which offered military 
training had a group of boys numbering 
300. More often the teachers complained 
about not enough available room. In one 


State where a survey was recently made 
the visitor found a million dollar build- 
ing without any gymnasium. The physical 
instructor did not concur in the survey 
findings that the schools of the State did 
not need gymMNasium space. 

“In general, on personal visitation it 
was found, first, that the junior high 
schools were leading in the development 
of work in health and physical education 
especially where these shools enrolled 
over 300 pupils. It was “Ylso discovered 
that the schools in the middle Atlantic 
region, which are very largely represented 
in the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, were a little 
in advance of otehr sections of the coun- 
try, due, in all probability, to the activity 
of the North Central Association. 

“Usually in these larger city junior high 
schools in the region between the Appa- 
lachian Monutains and the Rocky Moun- 
tains parents are found to be more in 
sympathy with work of this kind and in 
general the attitude of parents is the 


largest contributing factor to success in 
this world.” 





a 


PRESIDENT’S DAY] 
At the Executive Offices || 


Oct. 27, 1932 


12:30 p. m.—-Presented the President's 
flag to Comdr. L. J. Gulliver of the U. 
S. 8. “Constitution.” 


12:45 p. m.—Photographed with dele- 
gates to the convention of the Knights 
of Pythias. : 

12:50 p. m—Ray Lyman Wilbur, Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Remainder of day.—With secretarial 
staff and answering correspondence. 


;to areas as lightly infested as northern | 


Florida, says Lee A. Strong, Chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Quarantine, do not se- 
riously impede the movement of cotton, 
The cotton must be compressed at au- 
thorized compresses in the vicinity of the 
regulated areas and it must move both 
to the compress and to market under Fed- 
eral permits. 
pink bollworms which may be in the bales, 
and in lightly-infested areas this has been 
found sufficient to prevent the carriage, 
to new localities, of pink bollworms in 
baled cotton lint. 

_ Cottonseed, which is the product most 
likely to carry pink bollworms, must be 
sterilized by heat in order to prevent the 
building up of a general infestation in 
the territory, and the regulations forbid 


shipment of cottonseed to uninfested lo-| 


calities. Permits are required for the in- 
terstate shipment of other cotton products 
originating in the regulated area. 

The other areas under quarantine on ac- 
count of this insect include parts of west- 
ern Texas, southern New Mexico, and 
western and central Arizona. 
has also been found in wild cotton along 


the coast of southern and western Florida, | 


but this wild cotton is-now being eradi- 


cated, and this work is progressing so sat- | 


isfactorily that a Federal quarantine on 
that section is not deemed necessary.— 
(Department of Agriculture.) 





Compression crushes any | 


The insect | 


Of Six Millions 
Awarded IIlinois 


Reconstruction Corporation 
Designates Most of Fund 
For Cook County Relief; 
Grant Given Mississippi 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
chiefly upon cotton as a source of income. 
The short cotton crop and low prices this 
year, together with curtailed operations in 
the lumber industry, have resulted in dis- 


tress due to unemployment which avail-" 
able resources are inadequate to meet. 


The question of surplus commodities is 
one of the most important problems now 
under consideration by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, it was stated 
orally at the Corporation Oct. 27. 

The Corporation’s Board is anxious to 
aid exports of wheat, cotton, corn and 
rice, it was stated, but no definite pro- 
posals along these lines have as yet been 
submitted, althou there has been men- 
tioned a substantial sale of cotton to 
China. 


Wheat Sale Considered 

Further negotiations and conferences 
are necessary before definite action can be 
taken upon the proposed credit sale of 15,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat to China, it was 
said. 

Additional information made available 
orally at the Corporation follows: 

The Corporation is being asked for 
money to be used in planting larger 
amounts of wheat, while at the same time 
requests are coming in for funds te dis- 
pose of wheat.surpluses. As to the ques- 
tion of security, a mortgage on the new 
crop alone is not considered by the Board 
as “adeauate.” 

Security for Crop Loans 

Further delay in action upon the ap- 
plication of the New York Port Authority 
for a loan to aid in financing a vehicular 
tunnel under the Hudson River is ex- 
pected by the Board. While the Port 
Authority has been advised by the Board 
what terms it proposes in connection with 
the loan, an agreement has not yet been 
reached between the parties. 

The problem of traffic developments in 
|New York City have to be considered in 
addition to the question of interest rate 
;and the amount of security. New York 
engineers have submitted a report dealing 
with the prospective use of the tunnel 
and the probable effect the project will 
have on existing traffic conditions. 


‘Roadside Marketing 
On Permanent Basis 


|Farmers Study Problems Seri- 
‘ously, Says Federal Economist 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

usually with a view to aiding both the 
buyer and the seller. The aim is to pro- 
| tect the customer from undesirable prac- 
; tices and that the owner of the stand 
should benefit from publicity for the fact 
/that he is conforming to approved prac- 
tices. 

Self-regulation has been tried in sev- 
eral States, through organization of as- 
sociations of roadside markets, but this is 
| Still in the experimental stage. These as- 
sociations usually receive advisory aid 
|from the States. The associations usually 
employ an inspector to visit the stands 
;represented in the organization and see 
that they conform to proper practices. 

Three essentials stand out in the suc- 
cessful operation of roadside stands. They 
are fair prices, good quality and freshness 
of the products sold, and a satisfactory 
; location. Other factors which were found 
to have an important bearing on success 
of such undertakings included good ap- 
pearance of the stand, a steady supply of 
the products sold, courteous attention to 
customers, and good signs and other ad- 
vertising. 

The types of roadside stands were found 
to vary from mere tables for sale of an 
occasional surplus of a commodity to per- 
manent structures for sales in large vol- 


}ume and over long periods. 
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SPEND HOLIDAYS in the WEST 
HOTEL and APARTMENT RATES in California and Southern 
Arizona have also been REDUCED. 
a 
THE CHIEF —fastest train to California, will carry special 
PHOENIX Puliman three times a week this winter—and a 
GRAND CANYON Puliman daily. 


Daily Phoenix and Grand Canyon Pullmans on the GRAND 
® 


CANYON LIMITED : 


The CALIFORNIA LIMITED and the GRAND CANYON 
LIMITED are fost trains without extra fare. 


G. C. DILLARD, Dist. Pass. Agt.. SANTA FE RY. 
302 Franklin’ Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Phones: Rittenhouse 1464-1465 
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\ Belief Prevails in Germany 

‘That Bottom Has Been 

: Reached, Department of 
Commerce Is Informed 








{Continued from Page 1.1 
mal course in Septemper of this year, with 


the possible distinction that the retail | 


food trade has also improved relatively. 
The number of bankruptcies during the 
four weeks ended Sept. 27 showed some 
increase over the number recorded for the 
corresponding period of last year, the 
totals being 343 and 288, respectively. This, 
however, is not taken generally to mean 
any worsening of the credit position. The 
total amount involved in the bankruptcies 
is not available, but it is generally be- 


lieved in the trade that the figures merely j 


represent a larger number of smaller fail- 
ures, which has not tended to disturb the 
general credit position. 

Gross traffic receipts of the main groups 
of railroads in Great Britain declined 9.2 
per cent in the first 39 weeks of 1932, as 


compared with returns in the comparable 
period of 1931. Receipts from passenger 
traffic were lower by 7 per cent, while 
receipts from coal and coke freight and 
from other merchandise carriage were 
lower by 7.7 per cent and 12.9 per cent, 
respectively. 
Number of Unemployed 


British registered unemployed on Sept, 
26, totaled 2,858,011, a decrease of 1,817 
from the number of registered unemployed 
on Aug. 22, and 33,239 more than on the 
corresponding date in September, 1931. 
The small decrease in unemployment was 
due largely to seasonal imprevement in 
such trades as coal mining, woolen manu- 
facture, and in the motor vehicle, boot 
and shoe, and iron and steel industries. 

On the other hand, the improvement in 
these trades was very nearly offset by sea- 
esonal declines in the building and public 
works industries, brick and tile manu- 
facture and in road transport, hotel, and 
shipping services, etc. There was also a 
decline in activity in general engineering 
in the textile dyeing and fininshing in- 
dustries. 

While there was a>smal decrease in 
registered unemployment, the actual em- 
ployment figures did not improve in Sep- 
tember because of trade disputes. The 
Ministry of Labour estimated that there 
were approximately 9,232,000 insured per- 
sons between the ages of 16 and 64 in 
employment in Great Britain on Sept. 26. 
This figure was 48,000 less than in August 
and 94,000 less than a year ago. 

The decrease in employment was due 
to the trade dispute in the manufacturing 
section of the cotton industry. If trade 
disputes were left out of account, the Min- 
istry of Labour estimates that the number 
of insured persons in employment on Sept. 
26 would have shown an increase of some 
87,000 over the previous month and of 
some 31,000 over the year before. 


Discount for Treasury Bills 


On Sept. 23, for the second week in 
succession, a new low record was created 
in the average rate of discount at which 
the weekly offering of three-month British 
Treasury bills were sold. Total applica- 
tions amounted to £65,230,000, and the 
amount allotted was £48,000,000 at an 
average rate of .3965 per cent. This un- 
precedented low rate reflects the abnormal 
conditions that have existed in the money 
market for some time past, together with 
the fact that the bills were a popular end- 
of-the-year maturity. 

The national accounts for the first half 
of the current financial] year show a de- 
crease of over £12,000,000 in expenditure 
on interest and management of the na- 
tional debt, compared with the same pe- 
riod in the previous financial year. This 
substantial saving is largely due to the 
abnormally lew rate at which the Govern- 
ment has been able to effect its temporary 
financial requirements by menas of the 
sale of Treasury bills. 

In the calendar year 1931 the average 
rate was about 3% per cent, compared 
with an average of somewhat under 2 per 
cent up to the present time in the calen- 
dar year 1932. Since the beginning of the 
current financial year on April 1, 1932, 
over £1,160,000,000 of Treasury bills have 
been sold by public tender at an average 
rate of discount of less than 1 per cent, 
while in the last three months the av- 
erage has been under three-fourths of 1 
per cent. 

The amount of Treasury bills outstand- 
ing at the end of the first half of the 
current financial year on Sept. 30 shows 
an increase of £248,000,000 over the amount 
outstanding on Sept. 30, 1931. 


Improvement in Germany 


Sporadic signs of business improvement 
were evident in Germany during Septem- 
ber, perhaps justifying the hope that the 
low point of the depression has been 
passed. 

Moderate improvement was evident in 
the iron, steel, chemical and mining in- 
dustries and in cotton and woolen textiles. 
Although the stock market boom of Au- 
gust and September has flattened out and 
some reaction has occurred, substantial 
gains over Summer lows have been re- 
tained. Steadily easier credit conditions 
in the local money market likewise offer 
some encouragement. 

On the other hand, constantly increased 


foreign trade restrictions, both in Ger-: 


many and in other countries, offer in- 
surmountahble difficulties to a restoration 
of international trade. Dutch and Italian 
opposition has delayed the materialization 
of quotas with threats of retaliations., 
Negotiations for the revision of the 
Franco-German treaty in 1927 is likely to 
result in an increase in a number of Ger- 
man conventional tariff rates. The re- 
percussion of trade restrictions on the 
financial status of Germany and the other 
countries is proving more and more diffi- 
cult. 
Gain in Foreign Trade 
German foreign trade increased during 


September, although the export surplus) 
declined. Total exports were valued at | 
444,000,000 marks and imports at 360,- 


000,000 marks, as against 
marks and 331,000,000 marks 
(par value mark is 23.8 cents, U. S.). 

The Berlin stock exehange price index 
advanced from the average of 52.22 in Au- 
gust to 58.98 in September, reflecting the 
first boom in German stocks since the 
financial crisis of June, 1931. During Au- 
gust, eight companies issued 1,600,000 


428,000,000 


marks in new stock, while 87 companies | 


were liquidated involving a share capital 
of 41,000,000 marks. During September, 
eight companies increased their share cap- 


in August | hundred million marks at the end of the} 
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Minimum Tax on Franchises 
In Illinois Held to Be Invalid 


\Levy on Entire Issued Stock of Foreign Cor- 
poration Ruled Unconstitutional 


Springfield, Ill. 
Sr. Louis SOUTHWESTERN Railway Com- 
PANY 





Vv. : 
Wi1LiaM J. Stratton, Secrerary or STATE 
OF THR STATE OF ILLINOIS. 
Illinois Supreme Court. 
| No. 21530, 

Appeal from the Circuit Court of Sanga- 
mon County. 

ITNEL & BroOwNInG; Carter, Jones & 
Turney for appellant; Oscar E. CarL- 
strom, Aitorney General of Illinois, and 
B. L. Catron, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of Illinois, for appellee. 


Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 22, 1932 


Mr. Justice Orr delivered the opinion of 
the court: St. Louis Southwestern Railway 
Company, the appellant, id to the Secre- 
tary of State under protest the minimum fee 
of $1,000 assessed as its annual franchise tax 
for the year beginning July 1, 1929, and then 
filed its bill of corfiplaint in the Circuit Court 
of Sangamon County to recover all of the 
}amount paid except $120.25 admitted to be 
due, and to enjoin the yment of the alleged 
excess amount of 75 into the State 
treasury. 

To this bill appellee filed a demurrer, which 
|} was extended to an amended bill. 
hearing, the circuit court sustained the de- 
|murrer and entered a decree dismissing the 
amended bill for want of equity. From that 
decree the present appeal was taken. A 
temporary injunction formerly issued was al- 
lowed to remain in force pending the final 
| determination of this case. 

++ + 


The principal contention of appellant chal- 
| lenges the validity of the minimum franchise 
tax provisions of section 107 of the General 
Corporation Act. 

By the terms of the amended bill it appears 
that appellant, a Missouri corporation, was 
admitted to do business in this State on 
Oct. 19, 1903, for a term of 88 years, for 
‘which it paid an admission fee of $95; that 
the certificate of admission then issued to 
appellant recited its authorized capital stock 
to be $55,000,000, of which $50,000 was first 
represented in this State; that afterwards 
appellant increased its authorized capital 
stock from $55,000,000 to $130,000,000, and on 
this increase paid a further initial or admis- 
sion fee of $315.45 on that portion represented 
in Illinois; that on Jan. 1, 1929, $36,249,750 
of appellant's authorized stock had been is- 
sued and was outstanding; that subsequent 
to its admission to do business in Illinois, 
appellant brought additional property and 
transacted business in this State in increas- 
ing amounts, on which it paid further initial 
or admission fees to the Secretary of State 
from time to time; that the annual report 
filed by appellant with the Secretary of State 
of Feb, 14, 1929, showed that the total value 
of its property in all States in the year 1928 
was $77,394,687.25 and that its total business 
in all States during that year was $17,909,- 
096.83; that the total value of its property 
in Illinois was then $684,375, and its total 
business transacted in this State during 1928 
was only $1,170.06; that it is a common car- 
rier, engaged in both intrastate and interstate 
transportation of freight and passengers; that 
it has not at any time had any property or 
business in the State of Hlinois which, as 
compared to the whole of its property and 
business, r@resented more than $1,533,324.43 
of its issued capital stock. 

* = 





It is contended that since the great bulk 
of appellant's business, so far as Illinois is 
concerned, is interstate commerce, the $1,000 
franchise tax assessed against it by the Sec- 
retary of State is a direct tax burden upon 
its interstate traffic, contrary to section 8 of 
Article I of the Federal Constitution. 

By the provisions of section 102 of the 
General Corporation Act, both domestic and 
foreign corporations are required to make 
annual reports to the Secretary of State in 
February of each year, 5S ing the amount 
of property located and business transacted 
in this State during the preceding calendar 
year. From this report the annual license 
fee or franchise tax is computed and assessed 
by the Secretary of State im advance for the 
next year beginning July 1. Sections 105 and 
107 providing for the computation of the 
fee or tax to be assessed, are as follows: 

“Section 105. Hach corporation for profit, 
including railroads, except insurance com- 
panies, heretofore or hereafter organized un- 
der the laws of this State or admitted to do 
business in this State and required by 
this Act to make an annual report, shall pay 
an annual license fee or franchise tax to the 
Secretary of State of five cents on each $100 
of the proportion of its issued capital stock, 
or amount to be issued at once, represented 
by business transacted and property located in 
this State, but in no event shall the amount 
of such license feé or franchise tax be less 
than that required by this Aet of corpora- 
tions having no property or business in this 
State. 

“Bection 107. In case it appears from the 
annual report that the corporation has no 
property located in this State, and is trans- 
acting no business in this State, the following 
fees shall be paid annually to the Secretary 
of State as an annual franchise tax; all such 
corporations having issued capital stock of 
tise or loss shall pay an annual fee of 
10; corporations having issued capital stock of 
more than $50,000 but not exceeding $200,- 
000 shall y an annual fee of $15; corpora- 
tions having issued capital stoek of more 
than $200,000 but not exceeding $500,000 shall 

ay an annual fee of $20; corporations hav- 
ng issued capital stock of more than $500,- 
oO but not exceeding $1,000,000 shall pay a 
fee of $50; corporations having issued a capital 
stock of more than $1,000,000 but not ex- 
ceeding $10,000,000 shall Pe a fee of $200; 
corporations having issued a capital stock of 
more than $10,000,000 but not exceeding $20,- 
000,000 shall pay a fee of $500; and all cor- 
porations ae issued capital stock in ex- 
$1000." $20,000, shall pay an annual fee of 
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The appellant urges that the proper, com- 
putation under section 105 is to take that 
portion of its issued capital stock repre- 
sented by property owned and business done 
by it im Illinois (.007186 per cent of the to- 
tal issued capital stock, $36,249,750 at 5 per 
cent) or the sum of $130.25. The’ appellee 
argues that the appellant has issue stock in 
excess of the $20,000,000, and therefore the 
minimum franchise tax to be paid should be 
computed under section 107, resulting in a 
tax of $1,000. 

The State sets forth that the last clause 
of section 105 requires a corporation to pay at 
least the minimum fee prescribed by section 
107 if the eorporation has not used a sub- 
stantial part of its capital stock in Illinois 
during/ the preceding year, such tax to be 
paid for the privilege of maintaining its 
rights in this State and exercising them as it 
desired. By this argument the Btate admits 








dropped to 949, as compared with 95.4 
in Augusi, primarily the result of a fur- 
ther decline in agricultural prices. 
cost of living index declined from 120.3 
to 119.5 in September. 


Employment Situation 

| Bankruptcies receded further in Sep- 
| tember to 475 and receiverships to 292, as 
jagainst 493 and 368, respectively, in Au- 
gust. Savings deposits increased from 9,- 
717,000,000 marks at the end of July to 
$,734,000,000 marks in August, which was 
the first increase in many months. 

A marked improvement in the unem- 
| ployment situation is reported during the 
latter half ef September. Total registered 
unemployed at the end of September was 
5,100,000, as compared with 5,225,000 in 
| August, a deeline of 164,000 from the mid- 
' September figure. 

Federal tax receipts declined to 538,000,- 
000 marks for August, as against 578,008,- 
000 marks for July. Receipts and expen- 
ditures thus far indicate that the govern- 
ment will probably face a deficit of several 


| current fiscal year. 

Pig iron production in August dropped 
to 268,000 metric tons, raw steel to 461,000 
jtons, and rolled products to 269,000 tons, 
as compared with 294,000, 428,000, and 
310,000,000 tons, respectively, in July. The 
production of coal increased from 8,256,- 
600 tons to 8,463,000 tons in August, and 
that of lignite from 9,940,000 tons to 10,- 
131,000 tons, while coke produetion de- 
;Clined from 1,583,000 tons to 1,512,000 tons, 








After a/| 


ital by 8,760,000 marks, while 48 companies | 
reduced their capital by 83,550,000 marks, | 
The wholesale price index in September 


The | 








,that the franchise tax of $1,000 assessed 
{against the appellant is not based upon, and 
has no relation to the amount of property 
held or the amount of business transacted 
| by it in this State. 

And it must be conceded that the annual 
franchise tax is not levied as pay for the 
privilege or authority of doing business in 
llinois, as section 101 of the General Cor- 
poration Act makes clear its purpose in that 
| direction by the following language: “Each 
| foreign corporation for pecuniary profits, * * * 
|in addition to the annual franchise fees and 
taxes hereinafter provided, shall pay to the 
Secretary of: State for its certificate of au- 
thority to do business in Illinois, the same 
fees provided by this Act to be paid by a 
similar corporation incorporated under the 
laws of this State.” 

The distinction seems clear between an ini- 
tial or admission fee by which the State, 
largely as a protective measure, may exact, 
in its discretion, either large or small fees 
from foreign corporations for the privilege 
of doing business in the State, and a fran- 
chise or excise tax, levied principally for 
revenue purposes upon the exercise of the 
franchise or contract rights previously granted. 

This distinction is made clear in Han- 
over v. Harding, 272 U. S. 494, in the follow- 
ing language: 
State which imposes a charge upon foreign 
corporations to the test whether such a charge 
violates the equal-protection clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, a line has been 
drawn between the burden imposed by the 
State for the license or privilege to do busi- 
ness in the State and the tax burden which, 
having secured the right to do business, the 
foreign corporation must share with all the 
Serporations and other taxpayers of the 

ate. 
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“With pospect to the admission fee, so to 
speak, which the foreign corporation must 
pay to become a quasi-citizen of the State 
and entitled to equal privileges with citizens 
of the State, the measure of the burden is in 
the discretion of the State and any inequality 
as between the foreign corporation and the 
domestic corporation in that regard, does 
not come within the inhibition of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, but, after its admission, 
the foreign corporatién stands equal and is 
to be classified with domestic corporations of 
the same kind.” 

The appellee cites the case of General Rail- 
way Signg! Oo. v. Virginia, 246 U, S. 500, as 
an approves by the Supreme Court of the 
United States of the principle of a franchise 
tax with a reasonable maximum limit. 

That case, however, really involved the 
legality of an admission fee to do business 
within Virginia and not a franchise tax. The 
cases of New York v. Latrobe, 279 U. 8S. 421 
and Hanover Fire Ins, Co. v, Harding, supra, 
both place the General Railway Signal Co. 
in that class of cases where it has been held 
that a State has the unquestioned right to 
impose Whatever fee it may see fit on a cor- 
poration about to enter the State to do busi- 
ness, as distinguished from a tax on the 
right of a corporation to continue to do busi- 
ness in a State after it has been admitted, 


++ + 

What a State may charge for the original 
right of admission to the State by a foreign 
corporation does not matter so long 4s it 
does not seek a waiver of any right given 
by the Federal Constitution. (St. Louis 
Southwestern Ry. Co. v. Emmerson, 30 Fed. 
(2d) 362.) Another case cited by appellee 
was Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis R. R. 
Co. v. Kansas, 249 U. S. 227, wherein a statute 
imposed a franchise tax of a graduated na- 
ture with a maximum of $2,500 on capital 
stock amounting to over $5,000,000. 





pose a burden upon interstate commerce, 
although a large part of the property and 
business of the corporation was outside the 
State of Kansas. However, that case is to 
be distinguished from the present one because 
there the railway company was a domestic 
corporation, and a State may place an excise 
or franchise tax upon a domestic corpora- 
tion which is measured by a standard made 
ph of the whole amount of the corporation's 
8 . 

This rule does not apply when a foreign 
corporation is concerned. (Air-Way Electric 
Co. v. Day, 266 U. 8. 71; O'Gara Coal Co 
v. Emmerson, 326 Ill. 18.) In Baltic Minin: 
Co, v. Massachusetts, 231 U. S. 68, also cite 
by appellee, a tax of 1/50 of one per cent of 
the authorized capital stock of foreign cor- 
porations was imposed for the privilege of 
doing business in Massachusetts. A maximum 
limit of $2,000 on g capital stock of $10,000,000 
or more was imposed. That case held such 
@ tax reasonable and not necessarily burden- 
some to interstate commerce in view of the 
imitations and conditions imposed by the 
ct. 





When the maximum limitations were subse- 
quently removed from that Act, it was held 
jin the case of International Paper Co. v, Mas- 
sachusetts, 246 U. 8S. 135, to be invalid, on 
the ground of being an unreasonable bur- 
den on interstate commerce and a tax upon 
roperty without the bounds of the State. 
he Supreme Court of the United States 
in Alpha Portland Cement Co. v.. Massachu- 
setts, 268 U. 8, 203, in commenting upon the 
Baltic Mining Co, case said: 
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“It must not be regarded as settled that a 
State may not burden interstate commerce or 
tax property beyond her borders under the 
guise of regulating or taxing intrastate busi- 
ness. 80 to burden interstate commerce is 
grobivited by the commerce clause: and the 

‘ourteenth Amendment does not permit tax- 
ation of property beyond the State’s juris- 
diction. The amount demanded is unim- 
ortant when there is no legitimate basis for 
he tax. So far as the language of Baltic 
Mining Co, v. Massachusetts, * * * tends 
to support a different view, it conflicts with 
conclusions reached in later opinions and is 
now definitely disapproved.” 

In cases involving the validity of the laws 
of a State imposing license fees or excise 
taxes on corporations organized in another 
State, the, United States Supreme Court has 
decided: "1. The power of a State to regu- 
jate the transaction of a local business 
within its borders by a foreign corporation— 
meaning a corporation of a sister State—is 
not unrestricted or absolute, but must be ex- 
erted in subordination to the _ limitations 
which the Constitution places on State action. 

“2. Under the commerce clause exclusive 
power to regulate interstate commerce rests 
n Congress, and a State statute which either 
directly or by its necessary Operation burdens 
such ecommerce is invalid, regardless of the 
purpose with which it was enacted. 

“3. Consistently with the due process clause, 
& Btate can not tax property belonging to 
a foreign corporation, and neither located nor 
used within the confines of the State. 

“4, That a foreign corporation is 
or even chiefly, engaged 
meree, does not prevent a State in which it 
has property and is doing a local business 
from taxing that property and imposing a li- 
cense fee or excise in respect of that busi- 
ness, but the State can not require the cor- 
poration, as a condition of the right to do 
a@ local business therein, to submit to a tax 
on its interstate business or on its property 
outside the State. + 


"5. A license fee or excise of a given per 
cent of the entire authorized capital ofa 
foreign corporation doing both a local and 
interstate business in several States, although 
declared by the State imposing it to 
| merely a charg@ for the privilege of conduct- 
ing a local isiness therein, is esesntially 
and for every practical purpose a tax on 
the entire business of the corporation, includ- 
ing that which is interstate, and on its en- 
tire property, including that in other States; 
and this because the capital stock of the cor- 
poration represents all its business, of every 





partly, 
n interstate com- 


“6. When tested, as it must be, by its sub- 
stance—its essential and practical operation 
—rather than its form or local charaeteriza- 
tion, such a license fee or excise fee is un- 
constitutional and void as illegally burden- 
jing interstate commerce, and also as want- 
{ing in due process because laying a tax on 

roperty beyond the jurisdiction of the State.” 
nternational Paper Co. v. Massachusetts, 
supra; Airway Electric Appliance Corp, v. 
Day, supra. 

In_ behalf of appellant, the recent decision 

of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in Cudahy Packing Co. v. Hinkel, 278 U. 8. 
460, is urged to have definitely settled the 
issues in this case in its favor. There the 
Cudahy Company, incorporated under the 
laws of Maine, had an authorized capital 
stock of $45,000,000. Less than $30,000,000 of 
that stock had been issued, while the total 
value of the corporate property did not ex- 
; ceed that sum. 
The company was engaged in a very exten- 
sive interstate business in meats and food- 
stuffs. The capital stock in 1916 was $20,- 
000,000 and at that time the company began 
to carry on a closely related interstate and 
intrastate business in the State of Wash- 
ington, after it had been admitted to do 
business in that State. 

At the time the action arose the value of 
the company’s property in Washington was 
$40,000. Gross sales of the company for the 
}year ended Oct. 30, 1926, were over $231,000,- 
000; but only a little over $1.300,000 of these 
sales were in Washington, and less than one- 
half of that sum was intrastate business. 

The statute which was questioned obligated 
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“In subjecting a law of the) 


It was there held that the tax did not im-| 


- | the 


class, and 4@ll its property, wherever located. | 





Farm Cooperative 
Held Subject to 
Bankruptcy Law 


Involuntary Proceedings Are 
Sustained Though Group 





Is Classed as ‘Nonprofit’ | 


By State Statute 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
H. G. ScHUSTER ET AL. 


v. 

THe OnIO FarMeRS Cooperative MILK As- 
SOCIATION, A CORPORATION, ALLEGED BANK- 

RUPT. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
No. 6165. 

Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern District 
of Ohio. 


Before Moorman, Hicks and HIcKENLOOPER, 
Circuit Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 10, 1932 


HICKENLOOPER, Circuit Judge: This is an 
appeal from a judgment of the district court 
retusing to adjudicate the defendant an in- 
voluntary bankrupt in proceedings there 
pending. 11 U. S. C. A. sec, 48. 

The appellee, The Ohio Farmers Cooperative 
|Milk Association, is a corporation organized 
under the Ohio Cooperative Marketing Act, 
sections 10186-1 to 10186-30 of the General 
Code of Ohio. By its charter, issued under 
these sections, it was given very broad powers 
to engage in “any activity in connection with 
the marketing, selling, preserving, harvesting, 
drying, processing, manufacturing, canning, 
packing, grading, storing, handling, or utiliza- 
tion of any agricultural products produced 
or delivered to it by its members or others;” 
and of accomplishing these purposes either 
directly, by its own agents and employes, and 
with its own physical instrumentalities, or 
through the formation of or stock ownership 
in other corporations organized for profit 
under the general laws of the State. 

Such associations themselves are legisla- 
tively “deemed ‘nonprofit’ inasmuch as they 
are not organized to make profit for them- 
selves, as such, or for their members, as such, 
but only for their members as producers” 
(G. C. sec. 10186-1), and the only question 
here presented is whether they are to be 
considered as “moneyed, business or com- 
mercial corporations’ which may be ad- 
judged involuntary bankrupts under section 
ADL of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U. 8, C. A. 
sec. 22), 


++ + 

Except for the above quoted legi-lative pro- 
nouncement that cooperative associations are 
not organized for profit, and the inclination 
of some courts to limit the operation of sec- 
tion 4 of the Bankruptcy Act to those cor- 
porations which were expressly ‘organized 
for profit,” that is, for the accumulation of 
surplus earnings to be distributed as divi- 
dends to stockholders (Cf. In re Dairy Mar- 
keting Assn. of Ft. Wayne, Inc., 8 F. [2d] 
626, D. C. Ind., and In re Weeks Poultry 
Community, Inc., 51 F, [2d] 122, D. C. Cal.), 
the present problem would not be difficult of 
solution. Obviously, the cooperative market- 
ing association is organized for profit in the 
sense of financial benefit to its members. 

The element of departure from ordinary 
corporate economic practice is found in the 
fact that the financial gain is enjoyed by the 
members in proportion to the production, by 
}each, of the products handled, rather than 
|in proportion to the capital otherwise con- 
tributed by each to the conduct of the busi- 
ness; but this difference of economic pvin- 
ciple governing the distribution of wealth 
can not alter the fact that the sole incen- 
tive to membership in such an association 
is the financial benefit to be derived there- 
from in the marketing of the farm products 
which the member is producing. 

There is noth broadly eleemosynary in 
cooperative associations. They simply repre- 
sent a banding together of producers for 
their common good, and the motive of each 
is pecuniary gain. 

Nor do we think that the mere fact that 
ormation of such associations tends to 
benefit all who engage in agriculture, whether 
members or not, and thus adds to the com- 
mon, welfare of the community or nation, de- 
tracts from the position taken. This is a 
collateral benefit to the community as a 
whole which would inevitably attend the bet- 
terment of the condition of any substantial 
part of the population. 





We are concerned only with direct and im- | 


mediate benefits, and these are enjoyed ex- 
clusively by association members, although 
such enjoyment may be postponed while the 
association accumulates a surplus, increases 
its working capital, acquires the real and 
personal property necessary for the conduct 
of its business, and the like. This empha- 
sizes the view of the present issue given be- 
low. 


edhe sabe 

It is to be noted that the Bankruptcy Act 
refers not to corporations for profit, but to 
“business or commercial” corporations, and it 
is quite conceivable that a cooperative asso- 
ciation might be organized to function with- 
out itse}f engaging in the conduct of any 
business. In such event it would doubtless 
not be amenable to the Bankruptcy Act, 

Doubtless, also, if the chief purpose of a 
corporation be religious, charitable or educa- 
tional it will not come within the puryiew of 
the Bankruptcy Act notwithstanding that 
some acts of business or commerce are in- 
cidentally performed. But where the chief 
purpose of the corporation is to carry on 
trade or commerce in an established field, 
and to do this primarily for the financial 
benefit of those who have joined in its organ- 
ization and in the conduct of its affairs, 
there is but little room for doubt that the 
corporation is a ‘“‘business or eommercial” 
oe within the intendment of the Bankruptcy 


The existence also of a public benefit has 
long been held not to affect this result. See 
Mr, Justice Clifford in Sweatt v, Boston H. & 
E. R. Co., 23 Fed. Cases 530, 533; and com- 

are, Rankin v. Florida, A, & G. C, R. Co. 

10 Fed. Cases 274, D. C. Fla., and In re Deau- 
ville, Inc., 52 F. (2d) 963, D. C, Ney. 

The conclusion here reached is further in- 
dicated by the fact that although such co- 
operative associations are in existence and 
practical operation in almost every State of 
the Union (See Warehouse Co. v. Tobacco 
Growers, 276 U. S. 71) and the large amount 
of business transacted by them has been 
known to the courts and presumably to Con- 
gress for a comparatively long time, yet they 
have not been expressly excluded from the 
operation of section 4(b) of the Bankruptcy 
Act in the manner in which municipal, rail- 
road, insurance and banking corporations 
were excluded by the amendment of 1910. 

If it were not intended that they be deemed 
business or commercial corporations, such as 
they appear to be, it is to be assumed that 
Congress would have taken appropriate action 
to this end. 

It is unnecessary, we think, to determine 
; Whether any of the business transacted by 
the appellee was ultra vires under the Ohio 
law. It is sufficient that appellee was both 
authorized to engage in, and in actual prac- 
tice did engage in, business and commerce 
as these terms are commonly understood; 
that this was done for the pecuniary benefit 
of the members of the association, all of 
whom were producers; and that the trans- 
action of such business constituted the chief 
purpose, and the only expressed purpose, for 
the organization of the corporation. 

We are thus constrained to hold it to be 
a@ business and commercial corporation as 
these terms are’ used in the Bankruptcy Act, 
Reversed and remanded. 





Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Oct, 27 
Weissberger Moving & Storage Co., Inc, 
Docket No, 42780. 

Two existing corporations became 
affiliated on July 1, 1924. Held: Sep- 
arate returns were required for the two 
periods of 1924 before and after the 
date of affiliation and that each of 
said periods was a taxable year within 
the meaning of section 200 (a), Rev- 
enue Act of 1924, for the purpose’ of 
applying to petitioner's income its net 
loss sustained in 1922, 


| Leland Powers, Executor of the Estate of 
Samuel L. Powers; Stanley R. Miller, 
Winthrop Coffin, Henry I, Harriman. 
Docket Nos, 47836, 48007, 50575, 51029. 
61846, 

Compensation paid to the petitioners 
as trustees of the Boston Elevated 
Railway Co, during the taxable years 
1926 to 1929, inclusive, held subject 
to Federal income tax, 








tinguished from ministerial duty— 


ber or electors.” 


The court in denying the writ rejected 


from the petition itself. 


Decisions Published in 


“Business or commercial corporations’ — 


organization is the pecuniary gain of the 


are not eleemosynary corporations but are 





The city auditor of a South Dakota city in passing on the sufficiency of a recall 
petition for an election to remove the mayor of the city was not limited to an 
examination of the face of the petition. The statute prescribing the procedure | 
requires that “a petition signed by the qualified electors of the municipal corpora- 
tion equal in number to at least 15 per cent of the entire number of electors voting 
at the last preceding annual municipal election at which a mayor or commissioner 
was elected” be filed with the city auditor and provides that the auditor “shall 
examine the same and ascertain whether or not it is signed by the requisite num- 
The auditor certified as insufficient a petition containing the 
requisite number of signatures and in an original proceeding in the State Supreme 
Court for a writ of mandamus to compel him to certify the petition as sufficient 
justified his action on the ground that an investigation had disclosed that some 
of the petitioners were not qualified electors. 


the contention of the plaintiffs that the 


statute in requiring the auditor to “examine” the petition and ascertain whether 
or not it is signed by the requisite number of qualified electors imposed merely 
@ ministerial duty to be performed py an examination of the petition alone. 
cisions of courts of other States construing similar statutes are conflicting as to 
whether the sufficiency of the petition must be determined from the petition itself. 
The South Dakota court held that the auditor shall ascertain whether the petition 
is sufficient “in such a manner as he deems reasonable” and that in performing 
such duty he exercises discretion and acts in a quasi judicial capacity. His duty 
to examine the petition does not impliedly require him to ascertain its sufficiency 


De- 


Goodhope et al., S. Dak, ex rel. v. Leyse, etc.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7480, Oct. 10, 
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BANKRUPTCY—Involuntary proceedings—Cooperative marketing associations— 


An Ohio cooperative marketing association was subject to involuntary bank- 
ruptcy proceedings as a “business or commercial” corporation within the meaning 
of section 4(b) of the Bankruptcy Act although declared a “noprofit” corporation 
| by the Ohio Cooperative Marketing Act under which it was organized. The asso- 
ciation was empowered by its charter to engage in “any activity in connection with 
the marketing, selling, preserving, harvesting, drving, processing, manufacturing, 
canning, packing, grading, storing, handling or utilization of any agricultural 
products produced or delivered to it by its members or others” and to accomplish 
such purposes either directly by its own agents or employes, using its own 
physical instrumentalities, or through the formation of, or stock ownership in, 
other corporations organized for profit under the general laws of the State. Coop- 
erative marketing associations are organized for profit in that the purpose of the 


members, notwithstanding the legislative 


pronouncement that the associations themselves are “nonprofit” corporations be- 
| cause not organized to make profit for the associatious as such. Such associations 


organized Sy producers for their common 


good and the pecuniary gain of the individual members. 


Bankruptcy Act. 


immediate benefits,” that these benefits 
members, although such enjoyment may 


The mere fact that the formation of such associations tends to benefit all who 
are engaged in agriculture whether members or not and thus aids the common 
welfare of the community and Nation does not affect the status of such an as- 
sociation as a “business or commercial corporation” within the meaning of the 
The court, in holding the association subject to involuntary 
bankruptcy proceedings, stated that it was “concerned only with the direct and 


“are enjoyed exciusively by association 
be postponed while the association ac- 


cumulates a surplus, increases its working capital, acquires the real and personal 
property necessary for the conduct of its business, and the like” and that the 
association, since it was both authorized to engage in, and in aetual practice did 
engage: in, “business and commerce as these terms are commonly understood” for 
the pecuniary benefit of the members, was a business and commercial corporation 
against which involuptary bankruptcy proceedings could be instituted. 


The court to sustain its conclusion further declared that although such coopera- 


6.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1566, Oct. 28, 1932. 


tive associations are in existence in practical operation in almost every State and 
the large amount of the business transacted by them has been known to the courts 
and presumably to Congress for a comparatively long time, Congress has not seen 
fit expressly to exclude them from the operation of section 4(b) of the Bankruptcy 
Act although municipal, railroad, insurance and banking corporations have been 
excluded.—_Schuster et al. v. Ohio Farmers Cooperative Milk Assn., etc. 


(C. C. A. 


State Taxation 

ILLINOIS—Capital stock tax—Foreign corporations—Tax on entire issued capital | 
stock—Minimum provision of Illinois statute— 

The Illinois franchise tax on foreign corporations is based on that proportion of 

the nominal value of the issued capital stock represented by business transacted and 


property located in the State, except that a minimum tax (with a lower rate) is 


Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1566, Oct. 28, 1932. 








provided, based on the nominal value of the entire issued capital stock; held that | 
the minimum provision was unconstitutional as to a foreign corporation which, 

under its terms, would be subject to a tax of $1,000, but which would pay only | yectory committee 
$130.25, if the minimum provision were disregarded and computation made by using | 
the allocation fraction.—St. Louis Southwestern Railway Co. v. Stratton. 
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Under New Act Issued by Revenue Bureau’ goyERNMENT BOOKS 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


other oils before being sold or used for 
lubrication, sales of such oils are not sub- 
ject to the tax on lubricating oils and cer- 
tificates for the exemption of sales thereof | 
are not required. 

The fact that such fatty oils are used to 
some extent by manufacturers of lubri- 
cating oils as material in the manufacture 
or production of taxable lubricating oils 
does not, in itself, require the manufac- 
turer of such fatty oils to obtain from the 
purchaser a certificate in order to secure | 
exemption of the sales of the so-called 
fatty oils from the tax imposed under sec- | 
tion 601(c)1 of the Act, unless such fatty 
oils are themselves lubricating oils within 
the definition laid down in Treasury De- 
}cision 4339, supra. 

On the other hand, if a particular oil 
has both lubricating and nonlubricating 
uses, sales thereof are subject to the tax, 
unless (1) it is put into a channel of con- 
sumption or distriblution for a use other 
than that of lubrication, under a name 
identifying it for such user, and (2) the 
manufacturer obtains from the purchaser 
a certificate to the effect that the oil will 
be used by the purchaser for a stated pur- 
pose other than that of lubrication, or re- 
sold by him only to a person who in turn 
furnishes a similar certificate. 

A strict application of the foregoing 
rules to sales of each of the fatty oils of 
vegetable, animal, fish, or marine origin 
will fix the taxability of sales of the par- 
ticular product and indicate whether the 
manufacturer must obtain from the pur- 
|chaser a certificate as required under 
Treasury Decision 4339. 


++ + 


Regulations 44, Article 11: S. T. 54). Tax- 
ability of reclaimed oil. 

The M. Railroad Co. purchases large quan- | 
tities of lubricating oils which are used for | 
Saturating packing in the journal boxes of 
|railroad ears. After being so used this oil is 
|reclaimed by a process somewhat as follows: 
| The dirty and oil-soaked package is taken 
from the journal boxes and placed in a cen- 
trifugal cylinder. The revolving of this eyl- 
inder separates the oil from the packing. 

The oil is then collected and placed in a 
tank and an application of soda ash is spread 
over the top of the oil. This ash oie to | 
the bottom of the tank, carrying with it all | 
foreign matter. The clear oil is then drawn | 
off and is again ready for journal-box lubri- 
cation. 

If, under the provisions of section 622 of | 
|the Revenue Act of 1932 a person produces 
;& taxable article and uses it, he is liable to| 
| tax in the same manner as though the ar- | 
ticle were sold by him, Section 622 makes 
| no distinction with respect to the source of 
the material used in the production of a tax- 
able article, and the liability imposed under | 
the section is not limited to those Persons | 
engaged in the production of the taxable ar- | 
| ticle as a principal business. 

The process employed by the M Railroad 
Co. in reclaiming such used lubricdting oils, | 
changes an article, the lubricating value of | 
which is exhausted, into one which is suit- 
able for lubricating purposes, The company | 
thus becomes a producer of lubricating oils | 
| within the meaning of article 11, Regulations 
44, of the Revenue Act of 1932, as amended | 
by Treasury Decision 4339 (Bulletin XI-30, | 
|17). The company is, therefore, subject to | 
| the tax imposed under section 601 (c) 1 of | 
| the Revenue Act of 1932, with respect to the | 
use of all lubricating oil which it reclaims 
| by the process described. 

' * @ + 


Section 608.—Sporting goods.. Regulations 
46, Article 54: (Also Article 56.) Sporting 
Goods, S. T. 542.—Taxability of parts of uni- 
| forms. 

| If a part of a uniform is by its construc- 
| tion and design susceptible for use in any 
contest or game and is not customarily used 
| for general wear, it is subject to the tax im- 
| posed by section 608 of the Revenue Act of | 
| 1932, when sold. For example, sueh articles | 
| a8 football pants, baseball shirts and pants, | 
and basket ball pants, are subject to the tax, 





| 





r 


}of the bus 


but sweaters, athletic underwear, hose, belts, 
etc., are not taxable unless actually sold as 
a part of a uniform. Furthermore, articles 
such as plain basketball shirts and football 
jerseys are not taxable articles in themselves, 


| but if emblems, padding. numerals, or other 


special features are attached to these articles 


by the manufacturer they become articles | 


subject to the tax. 
+ + 


Section 615.—Soft drinks. Regulations 44, 
Article 32: (Also Article 37.) 8. T. 543.— 
Chocolate milk and other flavored milk drinks 


|are not subject to tax as soft drinks, irre- 


spective of the form in which prepared or 
the manner in which sold. 


However, finished or fountain sirups used | 


in the preparation of such driks are taxable 
at 6 cents per gallon, under section 615 (a) 6 
of the Revenue Act of 1932, payable by the 
manufacturer of such sirups. 


++ + 

Section 616.—Eleetrical Energy. Regulations 
42, Article 40. 8. T. 544. 

Electrical energy furnished cathedrals, 
churches, and convents is not for domestic or 
commercial consumption and is not subject 
to the tax imposed under section 616(a) of 
the Revenue Act of 1932. 
energy furnished a rectory is for domestic 


|consumption and is subject to the tax. 


Regulations 42, Article 40: 8, T. 545.—Taxa- 
bility of electrical energy furnished bus com- 
panies. 

Electrical energy furnished for direct con- 
sumption by bus companies in their opera- 
tions as a common carrier, and electrical en- 
ergy used in the operation of garages and 
service stations which are conducted by a 
bus company for the sole purpose of servic- 
ing the buses used in its operation as a coms 
mon carrier, is not subject to the tax im- 
posed under section 616 of the Revenue Act 
of 1932. ; 

The taxability of electrical energy furnished 
to bus stations or depots depends upon the 
predominant character of the business car- 
ried on at such stations or depots. If the 


| predominant purpose is the maintenance of a 


waiting room and other facilities to patrons 
line, it ie free from the tax. 
Otherwise, it is taxable under the law, 


++ + 

Section 1751.—Checks, etc.—Regulations 42, 
Article 36; S. T. 546.—-Taxability of checks, etc., 
drawn by National Guard units. 

Advice is requested whether checks drawn 
by a National Guard unit are taxable under 
section 751 of the Revenue Act of 1932, under 
the following circumstances: 

Funds for the support of the unit, furnished 
by the Federal Government or by a State, or 
both, are deposited in A Bank. Funds con- 


tributed by local organizations, etc., for sup- | 


port of the unit are deposited in B Bank. 
Inasmuch as the funds deposited in the A 


Bank are public funds, within the meaning) 


of the regulations, and as the maintenance 
of the National Guard is an essential govern- 
mental function, checks drawn on funds in 


|the A Bank are not subject to the check tax. 


The funds contributed and deposited in the 

B Bank are not 

drawn thereon are taxable. 
+ + 


Sections 723, 724, 125.—Stocks, Bonds, Deeds | 


of Conveyance.—Regulations 71, 
and 120. 
are transferred or real estate is conveyed by 


Articles 31 


insolvent banks having assets insufficient to} 


pay their depositors in full, no liability for 
stamp tax on the transfers or conveyances 
involved will be incurred by the parties to 
the transaction. 
Advice is requested whether, under the 
provisions of secton 22 of the Act of March 
1879, relieving insolvent banks from lia- 


| bility for the payment of Federal taxes, the 


collection of which would operate to diminish 


the assets thereof necessary for full payment! 


of depositors, transferees of stocks or bonds 
or grantees of real estate are subject to the 
stamp tax imposed by the Revenue Act of 
1932 on transfers of stocks and bonds and on 
conveyances of real estate where the stocks 


is conveyed by the secretary of banking of 
the State of —— and constitute assets of 
closed banks in his possession having assets 
insufficient to pay their depositors in full 

Section 22 of the Act of March 1, 1879 (20 
Stat., 351, 12 U. S. C. A., 570), provides as 
follows: 

“Insolvent banks as exempt from tax.— 
Whenever and after any bank has ceased 
to do business by reason of insolvency or 
bankruptcy, no tax shall be assessed or 


However, electrical | 


ublic funds and checks | 


S. T. 547.—Where stocks or bonds | 


| AND PUBLICATIONS 


| Documents described under this heading 

are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, shouid be given. 


| 
Monthly Labor Review—October, 1932, Vol. 35, 
| No. 4, Bur, Labor Statistics, U. 8. Dept. La- 
bor. Price $2,00 per year. 15-26485 
| Publications of U. 8. Dept. State—Oct., 1932, 


| Pub. No. 377, U. S. Dept. State. Apply at 
Dept. 0-26444 
Prisoners of War. Convention Between U. 8. 


and other Powers—Treaty Ser. No. 846, U. 8. 
| Dept. State. Price, 10 cents. 32-28036 
| School Life—October, 1932, Vol. 18, No. 2, 
Office of Educ., U. 8S. Dept. Interior. 
50 cents per year. E 
Technical News Bulletin—October, 1932, 
186, Bur. Standards, U. S. Dept. Commerce. 
Price, 50 cents per year. 25-26527 
Air Commerce Bulletin—Oct. 15, 1932, Vol. 4, 
No, 8, Aeronautics Branch, U. 8. Dept. Com- 
merce. Apply at Branch. * 23-26634 
Treaty Information—Sept., 1932, Bull. No. 32, 
Treaty Division, U. 8. Dept. State. Price, 
$1.00 per year. 29-27547 
Moisture Content of Wood in Dwellings—Oct., 
1932, Cir. No. 239, Forest Service, U, 8. Dept. 
Agri. Price, 5 cents. Agr32-826 
Geology of the Boston Area Massachusetts— 
Bull. 839, Geological Survey, U. S, Dept. In- 
terior. Price, 40 cents. GS32-209 
Spoilage of Tomatoes in Transit, as Shown by 
Inspection Certifiicates, 1922 to 1930,—Oct., 
1932, Cir. No. 245, Bur. Plant Industry, U. 
8. Dept. Agri. Price, 5 cents. Agr32-827 
Growing Christmas Holly on the Farm—Farm- 
ers’ Bull. No. 1693, Forest Service, U. S. Dept. 
Agri; Price, 5 cents. Agr32-1139 
| Court of Customs and Patent Appeals Reports 
—Oct., 1931, to Oct., 1932, Vol. 19, U. 8. 
| Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
| Price, $1.25, 11-35722 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


| Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Ariz.—Proceedings of State Board of Equal- 

} ization of Ariz., 1931, Board of Directors of 
State Institutions. Phoenix, 1931. 

8S. C.—Year Book of Dept. of Agric. Commerce 
and Industries of S. C., 1931. Columbia, 1931. 

Wis.—Laws relating to Bakeries and Confec- 
tioneries, Dept. of Agric. and Markets, Dairy 
and Food Div. Madison, 1932. 

Laws of Wisconsin relating to Weights and 
Measures, Issued by Dept. of Agric. and 
Markets, Dairy and Food. Div. Madison, 1932. 

Forest Planting Handbook, Conservation 
Dept. Madison, 1932. 

Laws Relating to Conservation, Conservase 
tion Comm., 1931. Madison, 1931, 

Wis. Licensed Shooting Preserve Law, Cone« 
servation Comm. Madison, 1932, 

Oil and Gas Inspection Law, State Oil Ine 

{| spection Dept. Madison, 1932. 
} List of Licensed Embalmers Holding Li- 
censes Issued by State Board of Health. 
Madison, 1932. 

State Plumbing Code, 
Health. Madison, 1932. 

Schedule of Automobile Weights and Li- 
cense Fees, Dent. of State, oter Vehicle 
Div. Madison, 1932. 

Suppl. No. 1, Schedule of Automobile 
Weights and License Fees, Dept. of State, 
Motor Vehicle Div. Madison, 1932. 


No, 





State Board of 





collected, or paid into the Treasury of the 
| United States, on account of such bank, 
which shall diminish the assets thereof nec- 
essary for the full payment of all its de- 
positors; and such tax shall be abated from 
such national banks as are found by the 
Comptroller of the Currency to be insol- 
vent; and the Commissioner of Internal 


lor bonds are transferred or the real estate | Revenue, when the facts shall so appear to 


him, is authorized to remit so much of 
said tax against Insolvent State and savings 
banks as shall be found to affect the claims 
| of their depositors. (March 1, 1879, ch. 125, 
} section 22, 20 Stat., 351; March 3, 1883, ch. 
121, section 1, 22 Stat., 488).” 
| The conclusion has been reached that the 
taxes in question, although imposed on the 
| tramsferee as well as the transferor, and on 
| the grantee as well as the grantor, are with- 


(Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 








PUBLIC UTILITIES 


In Capital Return! 
Of Power Utility, 


Figure for Columbia Gas, 


And Electric Corporation | 
Said to Vary From 5.72) 
To 14.02 Per Cent | 


| 


The return to Columbia Gas and Elec- | 
tric Corporation on its invested capital, | 
ofter giving effect to surplus accumlations | 
and reserves other than for depreciation, 
ranged from 5.72 per cent to 14.02 per 
cent for the years 1927 to 1930 inclusive, 
the Federal Trade Commission was told 
Oct. 27 in connection with its examination 
of the operations of the system. 

Robert J. Ryder, examiner, testified that 
these computations were arrived at by 
taking the net income for each year and 
adding to or subtracting from items which 
have been charged or credited direct to 
surplus and have not passed through the 
income account but which are profit or 
loss items applicable to the year in which 
they were charged to surplus. 


Common Stock Returns 

The return on invested and borrowed 
capital for the same years, he said, ranged 
from 5.33 per cent to 12.72 per cent and 
the return on the common stock equity 
ranged from 5.56 per cent to 17.9 per 
cent. 

The Corporation’s main source of in- 
come, he testified, is from dividends re- 
ceived on its investments in operating 
utility companies, but it also derives some 
of its revenue from four gasoline extrac- 
tion plants it owns in Pittsburgh, Pa. In 
addition, it receives the net earnings of 
several companies, the stocks of which are 
leased to the Corporation. 

The gross income of the Corporation, ac- 
cording to the examiner, from the date of 
its merger with the Ohio Fuel Corpora- 
tion on Nov. 1, 1926, to the close of 1930, 
exclusive of undistributed earnings of sub- 
sidiaries, totaled $130,444,467 while ex- 
penses for the same period totaled $20,- 
793,307, or approximately 16 per cent of 
the gross income, leaving a net income of 
$109,651,160. 


About 82 Per cent Dividends 

Approximately 82 per cent of the gross 
income, he stated, represents dividends re- 
ceived on stocks owned, approximately 13 
per cent represented interest received, and 
all but 1 per cent of the remainder rep- 
resented income from gas, gasoline and 
other nonutility operations. 

Of the total expenses for the period 1926 
to 1930, inclusive, it was set forth, 66 per 
cent represents interest paid on borrowed 
money, approximately 9 per cent repre- 
sents leased rentals and the remaining 25 
per cent represents operating expenses, in- 
cluding depreciation and taxes. 


Farmers Urged to Reduce 
Their Costs of Production 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

of farmers. These include establishment 
of stable standards of value, readjustment 
of the tax burden, and development of a 
sound, long-time program of land utiliza- 
tion. The Extension Service is devoting 
its attention in part to an attack on this | 
whole field of problems that require col- 
lective action. Facts and methods that 
farmers can use in obtaining these ends 
are being brought to their attention. 

Farmers are advised to study the facts 
of the situation and the outlook for the 
next year, and to adjust their programs 
in accordance with this outlook. 

Meanwhile, the Extension Service is 
lending its effort to see that seed pro- 
duced by the farmer for his own use is 
well handled so that he will not lose more 
through’ poor seed than he saves by pro- 
ducing it himself instead of buying it; to 
extend the use of better farming prac-| 
tices; and to aid the farmer generally in 
his problem of reducing costs. 


Commodity Price Decline 


Is Checked During Week 


(Continued from Page 1.} 


for the weeks ending Sept. 24, and Oct 2 
15, and 22. 


Oct. 
8 

64.9 

48.8 


Oct. 
15 
64.4 
47.4 
60.7 


Oct 

22 
64.4 
47.0 
60.8 


Sept. Oct. 
2 


All commodities 
Farm products . 
Foods .. 61.5 
Hides and ' 
products .. : 7 
Textile products -- 56.4 § 33 
Fuel and lighting . rs 1, 
Metals and metal 
products .... ear 
Building materials .. 
Chemicals and drugs 
Housefurnishing 
goods 
Miscellaneous 


leather 

tee 72.5 
54.9 
71.3 
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Revenue Bureau Explains 
Taxes on Various Articles 


iContinued from Page 4.] 
out application where transferor or 
grantor is relieved from liability therefor 
by section 22 of the Act of March 1. 1879. 
- 2. + 
is based on 


the 


This conclusion 
the statutory provision 
dial in character and is to be liberally 
strued. Its manfiest purpose is to 
depositors from the burden of the tax 
ae wensreree or grantee in 
e in effect, through the shifting of the bur- 
den of the tax to the transferee or grantor 
to tax the insolvent bank and thus defeat 
the purpose of the statute 

It is held accordingly that where the sec- 
retary of banking of the State of is the 
transferor of stocks or bonds or the grantor 
of real estate constituting assets of closed 
banks in his possession having assets insuf- 
ficient to pay their depositors in full, no li- 
ability for the tax on the transfers or 
veyances involved will be incurred by 
parties. to the transaction, provided 
transfers and conveyances are 
by an exemption certificate in 
the following form 

“This is to certify that the attached (bond 
(share) of stock) (describe fully) (is) 
(are) being transferred, conveyance (give 
date of deed and names of grantor and 
grantee) 8 (is) (are) being made 
pursuant to the liquidation of the. Lene 
an insolvent bank, the assets of which are 
insufficient for the full payment of deposi- 
tors. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue | 
has ruled that under section 22 of the Act 
of March 1, 1879, no stamp tax liability will 
be incurred by the parties to such transaction. 
No Federal stamps are therefore attached.” 

The above exemption certificate should be 
used only where the secretary of banking 
of the State of —— has determined that the 
assets of the bank in his possession will be 
insufficient to pay its depositors in full If | 
an exemption certificate has been used and it 
later appears that the closed bank has suf- 
ficient assets to pay its depositors in full 
the secretary of banking must promptly notify 
the collector of internal revenue and pay the 
tax due. 

An exemption certificate must not 
where stocks or bonds or real estate, held as 
collateral or security for a loan, are trans- 
ferred or conveyed, unless the secretary of 
banking believes that the loan will not be 
paid in full. If an exemption certificate has 
been used and it later appears that the loan: 
will be paid in full, the secretary of banking 
must promptly notify the collector of internal | 
revenue and pay the tax due 

This ruling is also applicable to insolvent | 
national banks. ; 


the view 
referred to is 


that 
reme- 
con- 
relieve 
To tax 
such case would 


con- 
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such 
accompanied 
substantially 


be used 
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| benevolence 
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Variation Shown Creation of Manchukuo Regency 
And Inauguration Are Outlined 


Germany’s Treaty 


With South Africa 


League Report Covers Acceptance by Former (Wy Trade Revised 
Emporer of ‘Headship’ of Region 


Assumption of the “headship” of 
Manchukuo by the former Emperor is 
described in the Manchurian report 
submitied to The League of Nations 
by a special commission which investi- 
gated the entire Manchurian situation. 
(Publication of the report in full tert 
was begun in the issue of Oct. 5.) 
The report proceeds: 


Many thousands of persons took part in 
the mass demonstration at Tsitsihar, which 
was covered with posters, scrolls, streamers 
and pennants in commemoration of the 
event. The Japanese artillery fired 101 guns 
in honor of the day. Japanese planes cir- 
cled overhead, dropping down leaflets. A 
declaration was promptly issued which fa- 
vored a republican form of government, with 
& responsible cabinet and a president as the 
head of the State. All powers were to be 
concentrated in the Central Government, and 
the pronvincial governments were to be abol- 
ished, leaving districts and municipalities as 
the units of local government. 

By the end of February, Fengtien, Kirin, 
Heilungkiang and the Special District had 
passed the stages of district and provincial 
declarations The Mongol Banners had also 
given their allegiance to the new State, since 
it was known that it would mark off spe- 
cial autonomous Mongol districts 
in other ways guarantee the rights of the 
Mongol inhabitants. The Mohammedans had 
already, at a meeting on Feb. 15, at Mukden 
pledged their allegiance The majority of 
the 1all number of unassimilated Manchus 
were also in favor of the new ‘State’ as soon 
as it had become known that their former 
Emperor would probably be offered the post 
of Chief Executive 


++ + 


All-Manchuria Convention, Mukden, Feb. 29. 
After the districts and provinces had given 
formal support to the plan of a new State 
the Self-Government Guiding Board took the 
lead in convening all All-Manchuria Conven- 
tion which was held at Mukden on Feb. 29 
There were present official delegates from the 
provinces, the districts of Fengtien Province 
and the Mongol territories, and, in addition, 
many others, including representatives of va- 
rious groups, such as the Koreans in Kirin 
Province and the Special District, and the 
branches of the Youth League of Manchuria 
and Mongolia; altogether over 700 persons 
Speeches were delivered and a declaration 
and resolution were unanimously approved 
the former denouncing the previous regime, 
the latter welcoming the new “State.” A 
second resolution was also adopted designat- 
ing as the provisional President of the new 
State the former Emperor Hsuan Tung, now 
known by his personal name as Mr. Henry 


Pu-yi 
+~ + + 


Henry Pu-yi, the former Emperor, accepts the 
headship of “Manchukuo.” 

The Northeastern Administrative Council 
met at once in urgent session and elected 
six delegates to proceed to Port Arthur, to 
convey their invitation to the former Em- 
peror at Port Arthur, where he had been re- 
siding since he left Tientsin in the previous 
November. Mr. Pu-yi at first declined it, but 
on March 4 a second degelation, comprising 
29 delegates, obtained his consent to accept 
the post for one year only. Then the Ad- 
ministrative Council elected its chairman 
Lieut.-General Chang Ching-hui, and nihe 
others, to be the Reception Committee. On 
March 5 the Committee went to Port Arthur 
and was received in audience In response 
to its request the former Emperor, on March 
6, left Port Arthur for Tangkangtze, and 
after, two days, began, on the 8th, to receive 
homage as the Regent of “Manchukuo.” 

> + 


ceremonies, 


Inauguration 
March 9. 
The inauguration ceremonies were held 

the new capital, Changchun, on March . 
Pu-yi, as Regent, made a declaration in 
which he promised to found the policy of 
the new State upon the basis of “morality, 
and love.” On the 10th, the 
principal members of the Government were 
appointed; the members of the Cabinet, the 
Presidents of the Board of Legislation and the 
Board of Control; the President and Vice 
President of the Councillors of the Privy 
Council, the Governors of the Provinces and 
the Special District, the Commanders of the 
Defense Forces of the Provinces, and some 
other high officials A notice regarding the 
establishment of ‘‘Manchukuo” was issued by 
telegram on March 12 to the foreign powers 
The declared purpose of this notice was to 
communicate to the foreign powers the fun- 
damental object of the formation of ‘‘Man- 
chukuo”, and its principles of foreign pol- 
icy; and the request that they recognize it 
as a new State. 

Prior to the arrival of the Regent, a num- 
ber of laws and regulations, on which Dr 
Chao Hsin-po had been working for some 
time, had been made ready for adoption and 
promulgation They came into force on 
March 9, simultaneously with the law regu- 
lating the organization of the Government 
while the laws which theretofore had been 
in effect, in so far as they were not in con- 
flict with the new laws, or with the funda- 
mental policy of the State, were provisionally 
adopted by special ordimance of the same 
date. 


Changchun, 


at 
9 


* + ¢ 
Sources of Information. 

This narrative of the stages by which the 
“State of Manchukuo” was created has been 
compiled from all the sources of information 
available. The events were reported at length 
as they occurred, in Japanese newspapers, and 
most fully, perhaps, in the columns of the 
Japanese edited ‘Manchuria Daily News.” 
The two documents entitled “Histoire de l'In- 
dependence du Mandchoukouo—Misitere des 
Afiaires Etrangeres du Mandchoukouo” and “A 
General Outline of Manchukuo—Department 
of Foreign Affairs, Manchukuo,” which were 
prepared at Changchun on May 3 by the 
present administration; and the ‘“Memoran- 
dum on the so-called Independence Movement 
in the Three Eastern Provinces,’ prepared by 
the Chinese Assessor, have also been care- 
fully studied. In addition, wherever possible, 
neutral sources of information were utilized, 
Civil Administration since Sept. 18, 

The measures of civil administration taken 
by the Japanese military authorities between 
Sept. 18 and the establishment of the “Man- 
chukuo Government,” notably the control of 
the banks, the administration of the public 
utility services and the management of the 
railways, indicated that from the commence- 
ment of the operations objects more perma- 
nent than the requirements of a temporary 
military occupatibn were being pursued 
mediately after the occupation of Mukden 
on Sept. 19, guards were placed in or in 
front of all Chinese banks, railway offices 
the administrative of public utility 
services, the office of » Mining Administra- 
tion, and similar p ses Investigations 
were then conducted into the financial arfd 
general situation of these enterprises When 
they were allowed to reopen, Japanese were 
appointed as advisors, experts, or secretaries 
to officials, usually with administrative 
powers. Many business enterprises were 
owned by the former administration the 
Three Eastern Provinces, as well as by the 
provincial administrati« and as the pre- 
vious Government was regarded as are enemy 
governments in time of war, no bank, no min- 
ing. agricultural industrial enterprise, no 
railway offices, no pu utility—in fact, no 
single source of revenue in which they had 
been interested in either their public or pri- 
vate capacities, was left without supervision 

+ + + 


ffices 


of 


Railways. 

As regards railways, the measures taken by 
Japanese authorities from the outset of the 
period of military occupation were designed 
to settle definitely, in a manner favorable to 
Japanese interests, some of the questions 
which had long been in dispute between the 
Chinese and Japanese railways, and which 
have been described in Chapter III. The fol- 
lowing measures were promptly taken: 

1, All the Chinese-owned railways north 
of the Great Wall, and the moneys stand- 
ing to their credit in MAnks in Manchuria, 
were seized 

2. In order that the railways might be co- 
ordinated with the South Manchuria Rail- 
way, certain changes were made in the ar- 
rangement of tracks in and around Mukden, 
by cutting the tracks of the Peiping-Muk- 
den Railway at the viaduct under the South 
Manchuria Railway, thus closing the Liaon- 
ing Central station, the Fengtien East sta- 
tion, the Fengtien North Gate station, and 
thus severing the connection with the Chi- 
nese Government railway to Kirin (later 
replaced) 

3. At Kirin a 
made between the 
the Kirin-Tunhua 
railways. 

4. A staff of Japanese technical advisers 
was installed in various departments of the 
railways 

5. The “special rates” 
nese authorities were abolished and the 
original tariffs restored, thus bringing 
freight rates on Chinese railways more into 
conformity with those of the South Man- 
churia Railway. 


physical connection was 
Hailun-Kirin line and 
and Kirin-Changchun 


adopted by the Chi- 


and would| 


Im- | 


| tained, 


|} Various 


During the period between Sept. 18, when 
the North Eastern Communications Commit- 
tee ceased to function, and the date of the 
creation of the “Manchukuo Ministry of 
Communications,” the Japanese authorities 
assumed entire responsibility for the admin- 
| istration of the railways. 

Measures of a similar kind, which went be- 
yond those which were necessary for the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of their na- 
tionals, were taken by the Japanese in re- 
spect of the public electricity supplies at Muk- 
den and Antung. Also, in the period between 
Sept. 18 and the establishment of ‘“Manchu- 
kuo,” the Japanese authorities made changes 
in the administration and management of the 
Chinese Government telephone, telegraph and 
wireless services which would ensure their 
intimate co-ordination with the Japanese tel- 
ephene and telegraph services in Manchuria. 


, *» * 

Conclusions. 

Since Sept. 18, 1931, the activities of the 
Japanese military authorities, in civil as well 
as in military matters, were marked by es- 
sentially political cansiderations. The pro- 
gressive military occupation of the Three 
Eastern Provinces removed in_ succesion 
from the control of the Chinese authorities 
the towns of Tsitsihar, Chinchow and Harbin, 
finally ali the important towns of Manchuria; 
and following each occupation the civil ad- 
ministration was reorganized. It is clear that 
the Independence Movement which had never 
been heard of in Manchuria before September, 
1931, was only made possibile by the presence of 
the Japanese troops. 

A group of Japanese civil and military offi- 
cials, both active and retired, who were in 
close touch with the new political movement 
in Japan to which reference was made in 
Chapter IV, conceived, organized and 
through this movement, as a solution to the 
situation in Manchuri 
events of Sept. 18 


erential Rates Granted by 
| Union on Imports From 


| British Empire 


| ‘The treaty of commerce and navigation, 
which became effective June 11, 1929, be- 
tween the Union of South Africa and Ger- 
|many has been amended to exclude from 


| the operation of most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, preferential tariff rates granted by 
the Union to imports from the British 
Empire, according to a cablegram received 
from Minister Ralph J. Totten, Pretoria. 

Section 8 of the treaty provided for 
mutual unconditional most-favored-na- 
|; tion treatment, with the exception of re- 
| ductions already granted by South Africa 
to the United Kingdom, Canada, and New 
| Zealand, and, in effect, assured Germany 
| the benefit of any additional preferences 
| that might later be extended to the British 
Empire. The effect of this amendment is 
|to exclude from the operation of this 





clause any such new preferences which | 


the Union, in accordance with the agree- 
ments entered into at the Imperial Con- 
| ference at Ottawa, has undertaken to ac- 


The agreement, entered into by an ex- 


‘Amendments Exclude Pref: | 


‘New York Changes Rate Classification 
Of Farm Group Under Compensation Act 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 27. 
Reversing a ruling of the Compensation 


Insurance Rating Board, the State Super- | 


| intendent of Insurance, George S. Van 


| Schaick, has decided that the store op- 
erations of the Cooperative Grange League 
Federation Exchange, Inc., should be 
| classified for workmen’s compensation in- 
| surance as “Store Risks Wholesale or Com- 

bined Wholesale and Retail” instead of 
|“Hay, Grain and Feed Dealers.” This ef- 

fects a reduction in rate from $3.54 per 
| $100 of pay roll to $1.58. A statement 
| issued by the Insurance Department on 
; the matter follows in full text: 

The Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board recently surveyed the operations of 
|the Cooperative Grange League Federa- 
tion Exchange, Inc., for the purpose of es- 
|tablishing a uniform classification for 
| rating the stores operated by this organ- 
| ization. 

The Grange League Federation or, as 
the organization is generally known, the 
|“G. L. F.” is a farmers’ cooperative buying 
|} Organization having approximately 90,000 
|farmer member patrons. It operates 82 
|service stores situated at various local- 
\ities throughout the State and its activ- 
| ities are directed by repreesntatives of the 
|New York State Grange, Dairymen’s 
League and the New York State Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

In addition to its stores, the G. L. 
| operates a feed manufatcuring plant, three 
| fertilizer plants and two seed warehouses. 
It also assists in the marketing of farm 


carried | cord to the various parts of the Empire. | 


|} The amendment will be applied provi- 


a as it existed after the | change of notes, is subject to ratification | sionally as from Oct. 24, except in regard 


With this object they made use of the names | and will become effective on the date of | to goods shipped to South Africa before 
and actions of certain Chinese individuals, | the exchange of ratifications at Pretoria.! Oct. 13—(Department of Commerce.) 


and took advantage of certain minorities 
among the inhabitants. who had grievances 
against the former administration. 

It is also clear that the Japanese General 
Staff realized from the start, or at least in 
a short time, the use which could be made of 
such an autonomy movement. In consequence 


they provided assistance and gave direction to} 


the organizers of the movement. 

he evidence received from all sources has 
satisfied the Commission that while there were 
& number of factors which contributed to the 
creation of “Manchukuo” the two which, in 
combination, were most effective, and with- 
out which, in our judgment, the new State 
could not have been formed, were the pres- 
ence of Japanese troops and the activities of 
Japanese officials, both civil and military. 

For this reason the present regime cannot be 
considered to have been called into existence 
by a genuine and spontaneous independence 
movement 

++ + 


PART II, 
THE PRESENT GOVERNMENT OF 
“MANCHUKUO.” 


The Organic Law. 

“Manchukuo” is governed in accordance 
with an Organic Law and a Guarantee Law 
of Civil Rights. The Organic Law prescribes 
the fundamental organization of the govern- 
mental organs. It was promulgated by Ordi- 
nance No. issued on March 9, the first year 
of Tatung (1932) 

The Regent is head of the State. All ex- 
ecutive power is vested in him, and he is also 
the authority to overrule the Legislative 
Council He is assisted by a Privy Council, 
which to advise him upon important af- 
fairs 

A characteristic feature of the Organic Law 
is the separation of governmental power into 
four divisions or departments: the Executive, 
the Legislative, the Judicial and the Super- 


visory. 
+++ 


The Executive Department. 
The functions of the Executive Department 
are carried out, under the direction of the 


is 


Regent, by the Premier and the Ministers of | 


State, who together form a State Council or 
Cabinet The Premier supervises the work 
of the Ministries, and, through the powerful 
Board of General Affairs, has direct charge 
of their confidential matters, personnel, ac- 
counting and supplies Subordinate to the 
State Council are various 
the important Advisory Bureau and the Leg- 
islative Bureau Executive power is thus 
largely concentrated in the hands of the 
Premier and the Regent 
+~ + + 


The Legislative Department. 

The legislative power is vested in the Leg- 
islative Council Its approval will be neces- 
ary for all laws and revenue acts. But should 

reject any bill, the Regent may ask the 
council to reconsider its decision, and if 
should again reject 
sulting the Privy Council, shall decide the 
matter At present, however, no law has yet 
been passed for the organization of the Coun- 
cil, with the result that laws are drafted by 
the State Council and become 
the Pricy Council has been consulted and the 
approval of the Regent has been obtained 
So long as the Legislative Council is not or- 
ganized, the Premier's position is predominant. 
The Judicial Department. 

The judiciary comprises a number of law 
courts, divided into three grades, the Supreme 
Court, Higher Courts, and District Courts 
The Supervisory Department. 

The Supervisory Council supervises the con- 
duct of Officials, and audits their accounts. 
The members of the Council may not be 
subjected to suspension or transfer of office 
or reduction of salary, against their wishes. 

++ + 


Provinces and Special Districts. . 

For purposes of local government, ' ‘‘Man- 
chukuo” is divided into five provinces and 
two special districts. The provinces are Feng- 
tien, Kirin, Heilungkiang, Jeho!l, and Hsin-An 
or Hsingan The last-named, which contains 
the Mongo! districts, is subdivided into three 
areas or Subprovinces, so as to conform to 
the traditional Banner system and the union 
of Banners into Leagues The special dis- 
tricts are the old Chinese Eastern ilway or 
Harbin district, and the newly-established 
Chientao, or Korean district. By means of 
this administrative division the important 
minorities, Mangols, Koreans and Russians, 
are to be guaranteed, as far as possible, spe- 
ciel administration in conformity with their 
needs. Although the Commission made sev- 
eral requests to be shown a map of the area 
claimed to be included in the “State of Man- 
chukuo,” this was not provided, but a letter 
was received giving the boundaries of the 
“State” as follows: 

“The new State is bounded on the south 
by the Great Wall, and the Mongol League 
and Banners in the same comprise Hulinbuir 
and the Leagues of Cherim, Chaota and 

+ + 
Chosatusand their Banners.” 

At the head of the provinces are Civil Gov- 
eronrs. But since it is desired to concentrate 
executive power in the Central Government, 
they are to be given no authority over either 
troops or finances. In the provinces, &s well 
as in the Central Government ,the General 
Affairs Department holds a controlling posi- 
tion. It is in charge of confidential matters, 
of personnel, accounting, correspondence, and 
matters which do not come under other de- 


partments 
+~ + + 

Jistricts and Municipalities. 

; Seeeinens are divided into districts. These 
are administered largely by district self-gov- 
ernment offices, which have under their direc- 
tion various governmental departments, par- 
ticularly that of General Affairs. Municipal 
governments exist at Mukden, Harbin and 
Changchun. At Harbin, however, it is planned 
to create a Greater Harbin which will include 
both the Russian and the Chinese cities. The 
Special Railway District is to be abolished. 
Part of it will be included in Greater Harbin, 
and the remainder, stretching east and west 
along the Chinese Eastern Railway, is to be 
added to Heilungkiang and Kirin Provinces. 

The “Government of Manchukuo” regards 
the provinces as administrative areas; and 
the districts and the municipalities as units 
lof finance. It determines the amount of their 
|taxes and passes upon the budget. All local 
revenues must be paid into the central treas- 
ury which will then supervise the proper dis- 
bursement. These revenues may not be re- 
in whole or in part, by the local 
authorities, as was customary under the old 
regime. Naturally, this system has not as yet 
| been brought into satisfactory operation. 

-~+ + 


| Japanese Officials and Advisors. 

In the “Government of Manchukuo” Jap- 
anese Officials are prominent, and Japanese 
advisors are attached to all important De- 
partments Although the Premier and his 
Ministers are all Chinese, the heads of the 
Boards of General Affairs, which in 
the organization of the new State exercise the 
greatest measure of actual power, are Jap- 
anese. At first they were designated as ad- 
visers, but more recently those holding the 
|most important posts have been made full 
|Government officials on the same basis as 
the Chinese. In the central government alone, 
not including those in local governments or 
in the War Office and the military forces, or 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


bureaus, especially | 
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it, the Regent, after con- | 
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© 1932, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 
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{products and operates for that purpose 4 | 
|store in New York City and one in| 
Rochester. | 
| At the conclusion of its survey the | 
{Compensation Insurance Rating Board} 
|classified‘ the store operations of the G.| 
L. F. under Code No. 8215—Hay, Grain | 
jand Feed Dealers, with a rate of $3.54 per | 
| $100 of pay roll. An appeal was taken to 
| Superintendent of Insurance, George S.} 
|/Van Schaick under the provisions of the 
law and a hearing was held at the et 

| 

| 

| 


ance Department on Sept. 21, 1932. 

A review of the evidence and testimony 
}taken at the hearing leads to the conclu- 
sion that the classification assigned by the | 
Compensation Insurance Rating Board 
|contemplates hazards of operation that do 
not exist in the operation of these stores. | 
|The Superintendent of Insurance has} 
| therefore reversed the ruling of the Rating | 
Board and has recommended the adoption 
of Code No. 8018—Store Risks Wholesale 
jor Combined Wholesale and Retail, with 
a rate of $1.58 per $100 of pay roll. 

This ruling results in a saving of 55 per 
cent in the cost of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance for the store operations of 
|the Grange League Federation. 


‘Compensation Is Awarded 
For Injury Caused by Slap 


Lincoln, Nebr., Oct. 27. 
| A slap on the left shoulder blade of 
| William J. Newens, clerk in a clothing 
store, given by a friend in fun, caused the 
collapse of the clerk’s left lung and forced 
him to take a “rest cure” for 27 weeks, 
according to findings of the State Com- 
|pensation Commissioner, Cecil E. Mat- 
thews, who also ruled that the injury was 


Wherever you buy 
Chesterfields, you get 
them just as fresh as 
if you came by our 
factory door 


|Commissioner awarded 
|the rate of $15 per week on account of 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION See Also Page 7 


Total Premiums 
Paid in California 


Decline Slightly 


Insurance Business During 
Year Well Maintained, 
According to Report of 
State Commissioner 


Sacramento, Calif., Oct. 27. 


Total net premiums received in Caii- 
fornia in 1931 by all insurance companies 
doing business in the State were only 3.6 
per cent less than those received in 1930, 
according to the 64th annual report of the 
State Insurance Commissioner submitted 
to Governor James Rolph Jr. by Commis- 
sioner E. Forrest Mitchell. This was “cer- 
tainly a showing far better than had been 
generally expected,” Mr. Mitchell said. 

Life insurance premiums increased 
nearly $7,000,000 last year over 1930, he 
reported, and liability insurance showed 
an increase of more than $2,000,000. The 
latter was represented entirely by auto- 
mobile liability insurance and is attrib- 


{uted by Mr. Mitchell to the financial re- 


sponsibility law. | 

Total net premiums received by all in- 
surers in California during 1931 were 
$330,227,136 as compared with $342,556,981 
in 1930. 


the result of an accident, occurring in the 
course of the clerk's employment. The 
compensation at 


temporary total disability. 
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Going strong—clicking with millions! 


More and more men and women 


are coming around 


to Chesterfields. 


They’re milder, for one thing. They’re 
easy to like. And the tobaccos are 


can make them! 


blended and cross-blended. Chester- 
fields are as pure and good as Science 
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Undersecretary Castle Says 
Investment Houses Cannot 
Be Blamed in Most Cases 


. . FINANCE 
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New York Central ‘Merchant Fleet’s 
Seeks Rail Loan . 
in Growth in Recent 


| Years is Outlined 


Vessels in Overseas Trade 
Total 388 Compared to 
17 in 1914, Says Com- 





Fund of $2,500,000 Asked 
From R. F. C. to Provide 
Work in Winter 


Approval of a work loan of $2,500,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration to provide employment during the 
Winter months for approximately 2,500 








For Issues in Default 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
advisable to check this flow of credit in 
one direction or another as inimical to 
the best interests of the United States, 
just as we have always had the right in 
certain circumstances to object to the ex- 
port of munitions of war. 

“In March, 1922, therefore, the Depart- 
ment asked bankers considering the flota- 
tion of loans on the American market to 
inform it in writing in advance of such 


flotation, pointing out at that time that 
the Government naturally could not un- 
dertake to advise on the business risks in- 


“volved. This business risk it was clearly 


the duty of the investment houses to in- 
vestigate in the interest of their clients. 
The actual form used in answering the 
bankers was the following: 

“In the light of the information be- 
fore it, the Department of State offers no 
objection to the flotation of this issue in 
the American market. You of course ap- 
preciate that, as pointed out in the De- 
pariment’s announcement of March 3, | 
1922, the Department of State does not) 
pass upon the merits of foreign loans as 
business propositions nor assume any re- 
sponsibility in connection with such trans- 
actions, also that no reference to the | 
titude' of this Government should be}! 
made in any prospectus or otherwise.’ 


Warning Given Bankers 


“Much later, in fact only two or three 
years ago, this form was reduced to the 
simple statement that ‘the Department is 
not interested in the proposed financing.’ 

“There were, of course, slight variations 
in the form and, at the time of the some- 
what frenzied German financing distinct | 


warning was given the bankers that, be-| 


fore selling any bonds, 
satisfy themselves that payment of repara- 
tions, etc., would not interefere with in- 
terest and amortization of the private 
loans. 

“I have no doubt that these warnings | 
ma:srially restricted the extent of Ger-| 
man financing. In none of the letters, 
however, was the statement omitted that 
the Department did not pass on the busi- 
ness risks involved. In no letter to the} 
bankers, except that used now when we 
simply say we are not interested, did we | 
forget to tell the bankers that no refer- | 
ence to the Government was to be made. | 
In, some few instances the bankers may 
have disobeyed this injunction, although 
I have never happened to hear of any. It 
is possible, indeed probable, that in some 
instances bond salesmen, like all drum- 
mers on commission eager to sell their 
Wares, may have made the false statement 
that these loans were O. K’d by the Gov- 
ernment. But these instances, if they oc- 


curred, were certainly few and far be-| 


tween. 
Speculative Tendency 


“As a matter of fact, the American pub- 


lic was in the mood for speculating and 












































































when the return from foreign securities 
Jooked better than that from domestic 
securities, the public was perfectly willing 
to speculate in foreign securities. Eight per 
cent looked a lot better than 4 per cent, 
but there were mighty few people with 
money enough to buy bonds who did not 
know that the bonds bore 8 per cent interest 
because they were somewhat speculative 
and, therefore, could not have been sold 
if the rate had been less. 

“Nobody bought foreign bonds because 
the Department of State said ‘no question 
of public policy is involved. If they 
bought because a callow bond salesman 
lied about what the Department of State 
said they should blame the ‘prevaricator,’ 
—I use the word advisedly as not libellous 
—not the Government. 

“To connect in any intimate way the 
broad movement of American capital to 
foreign countries in the past 15 years with 
the existence of a practice of informal 
notification of the Department of State, is 
almost as far-fetched as to assert that the 
Government is responsible for losses in 
domestic stocks, because the Government 
took cognizance of stock purchases by col- 
lecting a small tax on them. 

“There was a real reason of national 
policy for tMis notification on the part 
of bankers to the Department. The flow 
of credit like the flow of goods can have a 
very real connection with public policy. 
If not all the issues which we foresaw 
as possibly arising have actually occurred, 
they may well arise in the future. 

Response of Bankers 


“It might well be, for example, that 


bankers would wish to loan money which ; 


we felt would inevitably be used for the 
purchase of munitions in an area where 


the United States was doing all in its 
It 

ight be that a loan would be projected 
to a regime unrecognized by tihs Gov- 


wer to maintain peaceful relations. 


ernment, the money to be used to under- 


mine the principles on which we believe 


all government rests. It might be that 


money would be loaned abroad to build 
up a monopoly on some particular product 
raising 


which would result in seriously 
the price of that product to the American 
people. It might be, as was the case, that 
the virtual closing of the American money 
market to one or another country could 


they ought to} 





workers at five days a week in the States 
of New York and Indiana, was sought by 


the New York Central Railroad Oct. 27 in 
an application filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. (Finance Docket 
No. 9696.) 

The railroad requested that the money 
be advanced in installments of $350,000 
per month. 

The Commission already has approved 
loans to the New York Central of $17,- 
999,000, for the purpose of making im- 
provements to the company’s lines in New 
York City and for maturing financial ob- 
ligations. 

As collateral for these loans the rail- 
road has pledged a total of $53,569,000 of 
refunding and improvement mortgage 
bonds, due Oct. 1, 2013, consisting of $49,- 
075,000 of 5 per cent, series C bonds, and 
$4,494,000 of 6 per cent, series B bonds, 
which also are offered as pledge for the 
loan now sought. 


‘President Inidorses 
Waterway Projects 


missioner Sandberg 


[Continued from Page 3.] | 
tons operating between 60 continental | 
United States ports and 550 foreign and! 
noncontiguous ports. Compare this show- 
ing with 1914, when we had but 112 ves- 
sels of about 600,000 tons. 

y Of even greater significance is the fact 
that we now have in operation in our 
overseas trade 388 vessels; whereas, in 
1914, we had 17 vessels. | 
The Merchant Marine Act of 1920, and | 
reaffirmed in the Act of 1928, mandated 
that we carry the greater portion of our 
trade in our own ships. What is the 
showing in that regard? The records dis- 
close that in the 10 years preceding the 
World War we carried an average of 10 
per cent of our foreign water-borne trade. | 
In the 10-year period 1921 to 1930, this | 
foreign water-borne trade totaled over | 
900,000,000 tons valued at $74,000,000,000. 
Its carriage attracted the ships of 30 for- 
eign nations with which we had to com- 
pete. The passenger and freight revenue 
for the period approximated $9,000,000,000. | 
Our share of the total movement for the 
period was about $3,000,0000,000. In other 
words, American vessels for the period} 
1921 to 1930 averaged $300,000,000 per year 
from the carriage of our foreign water- 
borne commerce. This is a substantial 
contribution toward a favorable balance 
of trade. ( | 
| New Ship Construction | 


What are the concrete things that the 
Act of 1928 is primarily responsible for? 
It has made possible the building of 42 
new vessels of 463,000 gross tons, of which 
32 vessels of 347,000 gross tons are com- 
pleted and in service, and the recondi- 
tioning of 38 vessels of 257,000 gross tons, 
of which 34 vessels of 237,000 tons are 
completed and in service. 

Included in this list are vessels of a type 
| and speed never before constructed in this 
country and vessels that compare with 
| any vessels afloat today. 

This building and reconstruction pro- 
gram to date involves a total expenditure 





Says, However, That ‘Cut- 
throat?) Competition Has 
Been Generally Harmful 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| tation of bulk gcods that is of immense 
| benefit to farmers and the heavy indus- 
| tries. 

These benefits are reflected to the whole 
|nation in increased buying power of agri- 
! cultural communities and in lessened costs 
to the consumer. Twice as much work on 
these inland waterways has been accom- 
| plished in the last three years as in any 
comparable period in history. 

We have new problems before us in the 
matter of waterways. We must work out 
|the problem of regulation of transporta- 
|tion by water: 








WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Assembled and Made Public Oct. 27 by the Department of Commerce 





COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE Oct. 22 














Copper, electrolytic, N. Y., dolls. per lb.. 0.060 
Cotton, middling, spot, N. Y., dolls. per i 
ID, cocceddcndeevases sesh ot bares tsegescce .063 
Food index (Bradstreet’s), dolls. per Ib.. 1.73 
Iron and steel composite, dolls. aS ton.. 29.32 
| Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.), dolls. 
POF BU. oc ccccariveecsccdesece Qeere cove cde 
FINANCE 
Banking: 
Debits, N. Y. C., mills. of dolls....... 3,601 
Debits, outside N. Y. C., mills. of dolls. 3,250 
Federal reserve banks— 
Reserve bank credit, total, mills of 
dolls. ee 2,219 
Bills bought, mills. of daolls.. 34 
Bills discounted, mills, of dolls..... 314 
U. S. Govt. securities, mills. of dolls. 1,851 
Federal reserve reporting member 
banks— 
Deposits, net demand, mille. of dolis. 11,382 
Deposits, time, mills. of dolls. ......- 95,692 
Investments, total, mills, of dolls.... 8,489 
U. S. Govt. securities, mills. of dolls. 5,195 
Loans, total, mills. of dolls..........- 10,632 
On securities, mills of dolls. 4,447 
All other, mills. of dolls. .... 6,185 
Interest rates, call loans, pct.. 1.00 
Interest rates, time loans, pct 1.00 
Exchange rate, sterling (da. av), 3.41 
Failures, commercial, number ...... ee 535 
Money in circulation, mills. of dolls..... 5,641 
Security markets: 
Bond sales, N. Y¥. S. E., thous. dolls. 
POF VALUE 2.0. ccc cccscccesccevsccsccces 42.400 
Bond prices, 40 corporate issues, dolls. 79.79 


Stock sales, N. Y. S. E., thous. of shares 5,843 
Stock prices (50) (N. Y. Times), dolls. 
POF SNATS 2... cc ccccvovcsccccsessscsess 
Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics). 
TSO S100 vccvcasccrscnutss os 
Industrials (351), 
Public utilities (37), 
Railroads (33). 1926=100 


PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
DISTRIBUTION 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (da.av.), thous. of tons 
Electric power, mills. of kw.-hours.... 
Petroleum, thous. of bbis 
Steel ingots, per cent of capacity 








Construction contract awards (da. av.).. 


thous. Of COIS. .....ccececeeecceccorees 
Distribution: 
Exports— 
Corn, thous. of bus. ........ 
thous. of bu. 





Wheat, 
Wheat flour, thous. of bbls 
Freight-car loadings, total 
Coal and coke, cars 
Forest products, cars ... 

Grain and products, cars.. 
Livestock, cars 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1., Cars.... 
Ore, cars 
Miscellaneous, 

Receipts— 

Cattle and calves, thous........+++++- 
Hogs, thous. 
Cotton into sight, thous. of bales.... 
Wheat, primary markets, thous. of bu. 
Wool, total, Boston, thous. of Ibs.... 









cars 
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Status of Bonds 


Of Railroad for 








1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 
Oct.15 Oct.8]Oct.24 Oct.17| Oct.25 Oct.18} Oct.26 Oct.19} Oct.27 Oct. 20) ere 
0.060 0.069} 0.068 0.068| 0.093 0.097 0.178 0.178 0.152 ed B nks Clari 1¢ 
.066 071 .070 .063 .110 .102 184 .180 .194 201 a , 
1.73 1.77 2.15 2.16 2.75 2.74 3.22 3.25 3.38 3.34 
29.33 29.30| 30.76 30.78; 32.14 32.24 36.16 36.24 35.68 35.57 | ————— 
45 47 | .48 7 16 13 1.17 1.21 1.07 1.09| Assistant Attorney General 
| ° 
2506 3.397| 4.444 4.097| 6.878 6,979| 12,091 11,086] 10.396 9.173 Of Minyesota Construes 
2,371 ’ ; 625 , 5,042 7,24 6,558 , , * 8 
: | | Provisions of Statute on 
! e*,@ 
2,234 2,241} 2,238 2,125 992 1,044 1,374 1,457 1,569 1,606 | i ities 
33 33| 769 ao) ff we a soe 401 66 Authorized Securit 
328 333 698 628 192 210 796 849 912 936 _—_—_—_—_ 
1851 1,851] = 727 727} 602 602 136 138 231 231 | St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 27. 
| Five per cent gold bonds of the New 
11 see eed 1 2.087 13,710 13,767 13,314 13,406 Bp 7 York Central Railroad maturing in 2013, 
SJ K x 536| 7,560 7,535 6,883 6,815 ’ 848; ati 
8,347 8,245} 7,748 7.821| 6.667 6.541 5395 5397 5'953 5983 issued in 1913, are authorized securities 
5,064 5,003} 4,159 4,200 | 3,060 2,996 2,654 2,652 3,055 3'076 | for Minnesota banks, but those issued in 
10,634 10.637 8 13.680 16,736 mass 17,500 17,397 i yo 1921 and in 1931 are not, according to a 
i ’ 5, J ; x 7,920 7,87: ’ 855 ir i 
6,167 6,156) 7,635 7.679| 8.581 8613 9580 9522 9/089 9133 ruling of Assistant Attorney General W. 
1.40 2.00 2.50 2.40 | 2.00 2.00 5.38 6.00 2 6.88 H. Gurnee, just announced. 
1.00 1.00 3.42 3.00 3.00 3.09 7.25 7.75 7. 683 Mr. Gurnee’s ruling, in the form of a 
44 3.45 3.93 87 8 d 7 4.85 4.85 : : ee 
4 493| 551 “a Sy rs ‘age = 497 4gg letter to the Commissioner of Banks, J. 
5,662 5,666| 5,523 5,494} 4,482 4,520 4,791 4,818 4,824 4,846 N. Peyton, follows in full text: 
! Dear Sir: In your letter of Oct. 11, 1932, 
' ; x 
39,900 47,900} 69,276 78,582 | 57.173 51,910 93,350 66,405 54,665 55,346 your advise that on Oct. 1, 1913, the New 
79.51 80.99 84.85 85.40} 96.02 96.47 | 93.61 92.89 990-06 96.58, york Central Railroad Company issued 
7,867 —10,974| 9,088 6,315| 13,893 12,440 37,502 20,811 24,069 24,444/ 5nd sold certain 5 per cent Series “A” 
55.06 59.76 | 96.83 91.62! 166.13 168.47} 263.92 289.73 210.88 210.49| gold bonds due in 2013. On Oct. 1, 1931, 
| additional bonds were issued as a part of 
47.8 51.7 74.4 68.0 23.7 119.6 i 215.4 160.2 161.7 ; 
46.3 49.4 69:0 62.9 tise 109'9 | pt 208.8 167.7 169.5| the same series and dated on the date of 
76.1 83.2 119.9 108.7 182.0 175.1 | 238.2 295.1 154.5 155.7, issue. There had also been previously is- 
25.2 29.1} 51.4 49.1! 108.7 106.4 152.5 162.3 128.6 129.5 syed certain Series “C” bonds secured ty 
the same mortgage but dated Oct. 1, 1921. 
| | As I understand it, all of these bonds have 
1,315 1,209| 1,357 1,358} 1,742 1,538 | 1,938 1,892 1,905 1,835 | the same maturity. 
1,508 1,506} 1,647 1,656| 1.747 1,729 1,824 1,799 1,678 1,665 P . 
2,131 2,173} 2,381 2,437| 2,378 2,371 2,870 2,903 2,524 2,504 Failure to Pay Dividend 
20 20 28 28 | 50 92 80 80 87 86; You advise that the issuing company 
eae bate 10,855 9 weeee, | 9,751 wees 16,709 sess. NAT y¥ ’inis jhas failed to pay a dividend of 4 per 
| cent upon its capital stock during the past 
371 61 146 36 | 50 22 125 187 | 17 year, and that if these bonds are to be 
568 371] 4,593 2,184| 666 1,352 1,140 2,282} 2,898 5,178 | regarded as authorized securities it must 
6 518 62 636 6 673 761 596 | 9s0.402 931 703 | 1,134 360 1,185, 364 1,162 974 1,163 338 me UMAEE Set Soe SS eee ee 
50,57 5,636 | 769,67 ,596 | 959,492 105 360 ,564| 1,162.97 163,135 : : : ears 
148,900 137,931 | 158,504 157,509 | 201.309 168.225 216472 '212'818| 218234 ‘213.443, Section 7714, subd. 6, reading as follows: 
19,552 18,425 | 23.963 24.644 | 38.887 39,032 62,634 66,439 67,600 65,092 “or in the bonds of any railroad com- 
ser eta 40,163 eae 41,612 somes 43,013 at as oo pany which have been outstanding not 
24,889 22, 30,748 602 | 35,369 22,0 38,772 38,520 : 69% ; 
177.447 1791641 214°715 215.014] 240/055 —«-238.153| 270.414 —-271.809| 270,020 270,303, ess than 15 years and which are secured 
7,129 6,645 | 16,924 21,480 | 36,091 39,517 50,228 62,618 59,389 59,504, be under that portion of Mason’s Statutes, 
239,590 224,427) 284,566 276,627 366.079 376,250] 452,827 486,991 456,642 463,258 by first lien upon a railroad within the 
293 284 380 330 | 408 353 422 383 402 394 | United States, or a portion thereof, which 
366 315 | oss a = ae ams a ope - shall be a first lien upon not less than 100 
599 536 | 41 1 : in ij : 
9,804 14,513| 98.454 5,864| 4,690 5,810 8,720 9,323| 14,995 22,753 | Miles of main line track thereof, upon which 
12,839 283 900 4.813! 1,608 7,815 4,615 2,041 1.021 g92| bonds there has been no default in the 








Applications Received | 
By Radio Commission 


The Federal Radio Commission Oct. 27 | 
made public the following broadcasting | 
applications and applications other than | 
broadcasting received: | 


| 
Broadcasting applications: 


| inson, 


First, because the cut-throat competi- 
|tion now going on in certain cases is 
making impossible the entry and mainte-| 
nace of 
| channels. 


adequate services 
And, second, 


upon 


these 
this cut-throat 
competition is not only injuring water- 
way traffic itself, but it is damaging our 
;other great arm of transportation, that 
is, the railways. i 
There is a plance for both of these in 


| of $175,000,000. One-quarter of this sum is 
paid or obligated by the American citizens 
having the ships built or reconditioned in 
American yards and the other three- 
quarters have been or will be advanced | 
| under the terms of the Construction Loan 
Fund at interest rates prescribed by law, | 
| the principal to be returned in the manner 
and in the time prescribed by law. i 


WABC-WBOQ, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., 





auxiliary formerly licensed, from west of Cross 
Bay Boulevard, Long Island, N. Y., to location 
one-half 


of main. transmitter mile from 


Wayne, N. J. 

WHDH, Matheson Radio Co., Inc., Boston, 
Mass., modification of construction permit is- 
sued July 15, 1932, to give exact transmitter 
location, 


Herman Radner, Lansing, Mich., 
tion permit for new station to use 880 kc., 





New York, N. Y., construction permit to move! 


construc- 


Time and again these loans have been | 
referred to as an expense. This is a 
misnomer because every dollar will, in due 
course, be returned to the fund with in- 
terest. 


our system, and their development can 
be made of mutual interest. A study of 
these problems by your’association would 
be a contribution to the proper develop- 
ment of the waterways and of the secur- 
ing of the advantages which they offer. 
I wish you success in your labors to 
| promote the development of these great 
national services. 


Mail Contract Provisions 


Thee are certain commitments, limita- 
tions and obligations that attach to each 
vessel that has a mail contract, among 
which are: Ships must be built in the 
United States; ships must remain docu- 
mented under the laws of the United 
States for not less than 20 years; two- 
| thirds of the ships’ crews must be Ameri- 


‘Tobacco Bartered 
| In Central Europe 








|and speeds best adapted to the needs of 
| the particular service imposed with a fixed 
| number of sailings per annum; ships shall 
| be fitted and equipped with the most mod- 
s : | ern, the most efficient and the most eco- 
Bulgarian and Turkish tobacco are in- | nomical engines, machinery and commer- 
volved in the latest middle European | cial appliances; ships shall have incorpo- 
barter arrangement with Czechoslovakia. | tated in them special features subject to 
The Czechoslovakian tobacco monopoly | #PProval by the Navy, as the law says: 
has now extended the time limit on open- | with particular reference to economical 
, 7 ' conversion into an auxiliary naval vessel;” 
ing of bids on 500,000 kilograms of Bul- | ships shall carry a commitment that if 
garian toxacco from Oct. 8, to Nov. 15, they are requisitioned for national defense 
owing to the present export difficulties | or during any national emergency the 
of Czechoslovakian goods to Bulgaria. It|owner shall not be paid for any conse- 
is expected that it will be easier for the | quential damages arising from such taking 
Bulgarian bidders than for the Czecho- | and purchase or use. 
slovakian exporters to make proposals for} American shipowners operating under 
compensation agreements. Under the ar-| mail contracts in complying with the 
jrangements the tcbacco would be com-| terms of the contract are rendering the 
posses for by Czechoslovakian exports Government a service not obtainable in 
oO Sulgar.a. any other way except by the Government 
eam Oe manele pee bids | remaining in the shipping business, and 
eo sheun an coe.ane ee ee the so-called mail pay received by Ameri- 
a temporary agreement with the Turtish ;can shipowners is sufficient only to offset 
4 : | the higher American shipbuilding and op- 
Government the payments were to be de-| erating costs to which the American ship 
— aia —, coum Se =~ is subjected in competition with a foreign 
tn aien tee! ican. a ms ship in the transportation of the foreign 
5 ‘ y in redeeming Turkish water-borne trade of the United States 
obligations issued by the Turkish Govern- | That the shipping policy adopted by the 
ment and payable to a certain machinery | Congress in 1920 and reaffirmed in the Mer- 


company in Prague for shi a- | 
ues. The aoe oe ae chant Marine Act of 1928 has been basically 
sound is evident. It has been the means 


were to be paid by the Turkish bank of . 

issue from blocked account of the ma-|yY Which the country at large has ben- 
chinery company.—(Issued by the Depart- | efited in the amount of between $2,000,- 
ment of Commerce.) 000,000 and $3,000,000,000 in the last decade 
by our participating to a greater extent 


° x e in the huge transportation activities in 
Railway Rate Complaints the water-borne foreign commerce of the 


United States. 
Are Announced by I. C. C. fork for Citizens 


Rate complaints filed with the Interstate| In its ship operating activities if has 
Commerce Commission have just been an- | Provided employment for American citi- 
nounced as follows: |zens both ashore and afloat and during 

Butter and Eggs: Docket No. 25601. Worth- | ‘he last several years it has been most 
ington Creamery & Produce Co., Inc., Worth- | helpful in furnishing employment to thou- 
— aren =. Semers © Chite Retiuaed. sands in American shipyards and allied 
poultry, Worthington. Minn’ to hae Sark, industries throughout the entire country 
N. Y. in the building of many fine new ships 

and the reconditioning of others. 


Bulgarian and Turkish Crops 
Sent Czechoslovakia 





Bananas: Docket No. 25600.—Amato & Sons, 
Ins., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 


can citizens; ships must be of types, sizes |/ 


100 w., unlimited hours amended to request 


1,210 ke. 
WRBX, Richmond Development  Corp., 
Roanoke, Va., modification of license to 


change hours of operation from shares equally 
with WHIS to shares with WHIS; to remove 
the word “equally” from license. 

KASA, E. M. Woody, Elk City, Okla., license 









way, Denver, Colo. 
from points in Louisiana, 
Texas to points in Colorado. 


Limestone: Docket No. 


Against fates on bananas 
Mississippi and 


25599.—Bedford 
Stone Club, Bedford, Ind., v. Alabama Great 


At the present time the United States 
| possesses a merchant marine whose ships 
are firmly intrenched in the world’s prin- 
| cipal ocean routes and these services will 


to cover construction permit issued 





July 1,; Pittsburgh, Pa., 1,500 ke., 250 w., L. S., un- 





| payment of interest in the 15 years next 
prior to such investment.” 


1932, for new station. | limited. | I assume that you have satisfied your- 
Capitol Radio Transmitting & Detection! The following applications for renewal have Self that the bonds in question are se- 
Corp., Joplin, Mo., construction permit for! been resubmitted: 


new station to use 1,420 ke., 100 w., unlimited | 
hours, facilities of WMBH, Joplin, Mo. 
KOCW, J. T. Griffin, Chickasha, Okla., con- | 
struction permit to change transmitter and | 
studio locally and change equipment. | 
The Hutchinson Broadcasting Corp., Hutch- 
Kans., construction permit for new 
station to use 1,500 ke., 200 w., daytime. 
WKBH, Inc., LaCrosse, Wis., modification of | 
license to change hours of operation from | 


| lington, Vt., 1.200 kc., 100 w., shares WNBX. 


mobile, initial location, N. Y. C., license cov- 


cured by a first lien upon a railroad or upon 
not less than 100 miles of main track 
thereof. If this is the fact and there has 
| been no default in the payment of interest 
|on the bonds issued in 1913 for 15 ycars 


WCAX, Burlington Daily News, Inc., Bur- 
WFBG, The William F. Gable Co., Altoona, 
a., 1,310 ke., 100 w., shares WJAC. 


WJAC, The Johnstown Automobile Co 


Johnstown, Pa., 1,310 ke., 100 w., shares WFBG. next prior to the investment, such bonds 


Applications Other Than Broadcasting: are qualified investments for savings banks 
W2KBF, William G. 7. Finch, portable and and trust companies. 


. . . We do nct regard the bonds issued in 

S . — , Pe ering construction permit for 1,594, 2,398, - A - 

simultaneous day with KSO; divide night | 5 4995, 4,797.5, 6,425, 8,655, 12,8625, 17.310, 1921 and 1931 as qualified, because they 
KGFJ, Ben S. McGlashan, Los Angeles, | 23.100, 25.700, 26,000, 27,100 kc., 50 w., general} have not been outstanding for 15 ycars. 

Calif., install automatic frequency control. experimental. While it is true that they are secured by 


KLZ, The Reynolds Radio Co., Inc., Denver, 
Colo., install automatic frequency control. 

Correction to Report No. 516, dated Oct. 24: | 

KNX, Western Broadcast Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., license to cover construction permit is- | 
sued June 7, 1932, 
increase power from 5 to 25 kw. 


cation of construction permit for extension o 
time to commence 1-15-33 and complete 3-17-33 
|} municipal police station. 


change equipment and | Saxonburg, 
mental license for 50 to 400 kw., 980 kc. 


WPFA. Police Dept., Newton, Mass., modifi-| the same mortgage as the bonds issued in 


f' 1913, nevertheles the statute requires that 
the bonds shall have been outstanding not 

& Mfg. Co.,/less than 15 years, and that there shall 
special experi-| have been no. default in the payment of 


W8XAR, Westinghouse Elec. 
Pa., renewal of 


The following applications for renewal of| Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Oakland, Calif.;| terest thereon for 15 years. 
gg te ge age ie Grant City, JON City: Iowa; Seattle. "Wash.; Oklahoma| Bonds which qualify under this portion 
31Z, Gran ty Par orp., Gran y,| City, Okla., Burbank, Calif.; Moline, Il.; Spo-| of subdivisi 
Mo., 1,500 ke., 100 w., unlimited hours. lkane, Wash. seven constraction P division 6 of the statute must have 


KFVD, Los Angeles Broadcasting Co., 
Angeles, Calif., 1,000 kc., 250 w., limited time. 


WWSW, Walker & Downing Radio Corp,! amateur station licenses. 





Los | airport stations, 278 kc., 15 w. 


permits for| heen sold and in the hands of investors 
and interest paid thereon for at least 15 
years 


There were also received 113 applications for | 





This is the Main Street 


in CACTUS 






be used to hasten the funding of the pub- 
lic debt. | 

“In these cases, the bankers would sug- 
gest the loans with no intention of going 
against public policy and I may say that 
whenever the Department has pointed out | 
a difficulty they have instantly responded | 
in the most patriotic manner. 

“I hope I have said enough of this to! 
show you the purpose of the Department’s 
original action and to make you feel that, | 
from the point of view of national policy, | 
it may well be worth while to continue | 
this informal but regular communication | 
with the bankers when they begin once | 
more to go into the foreign field. If there 
were no such check our bankers, freer | 
than those in any other country, might 
unwittingly and quite innocently advance 
money in a manner that would be in-/| been instituted in 31 countries, a large 
jurious to national policy. Some bankers | part of the civilized world. They have a 
would always consult us, just as some| most harmful effect on international trade. 
traders consult us, and this would lead to| Our exporters hesitate to sell when pay- | 
what would be considered a secret re-|ment may be at some distant and un- | 
lationship between certain houses of issue | specified date. They cannot afford to ac- | 
and the Department. If anything is done|cumulate large balances in foreign cur- | 
it must be open and universal. rency. Thus is trade reduced to a pitiful 

“It is a tragic thing that hundreds of | minimum and completes the circle of mis- 
millions of these foreign securities are now | fortune in that nations cannot meet the 
in d-fault, as many of us know to our service of their debt because their trade 
wrrow. I do not thin’: that in most cases not bring in sufficient revenue.” 


Southern Railroad. Against rate on lime- | 
stone, Bedford-Bloomington district of In-| 
diana to interstate destinations. 


we can blame the investment houses. 
Even the professional economists failed | 
miserably to forecast the future. Specula- 
tion had run mad and the losses in our | 
own domestic securities are ‘infinitely | 
greater in the aggregate than in foreign 
securities. 

“These loans constitute one of the many 
problems of liquidation in a world bent | 
on economic recovery, but this problem | 
cannot be dealt with separately from all | 
other financial difficulties. Many nations 
have found it necessary to place restric- 
tions on the normal supply of foreign ex- 
change. These restrictions, in fact, have | 





Ancre 


}expansion of American foreign trade will 


in time be strengthened in order that our 
position in the further development and 
not be jeopardized for the lack of ade- 
quate facilities in the movements of our 
commerce. 

With the recovery of world trade it is 
vitally essential that the United States 
be prepared to meet the keen competition 
that will prevail for world markets with 
transportation facilities comparable to 
those of any other nation. 

Literally and figuratively speaking, the 
United States must possess shipping fa- 
cilities that can deliver the goods. Much 
has been accomplished. There is still 
much to be done. The further moderniza- 
tion of our merchant marine is essential. 

American shipowners are receiving the 
support of their Government in making it 
possible for American ships to operate in 
the highly competitive ocean routes. 
American shipowners are encouraged to 
build their ships in their own couniry. 
Our Government is therefore assisting in 
the development and maintenance of 
| American shipping services. This assist- 
jance alone, however, will not make for a 
successful American merchant marine. 
Success in the shipping business can be 
achieved only when there is cargo in the 
helds and passensers cecupying the cabins 





York 


Cactus Flat is in N. Mex., 2,000 miles from New 
York. None of its 200 inhabitants shop in New 


by 2 manufacturer’s sales and advertising cam- 
Paign in New York . . . The San has no circula- 
tion in Cactus Flat, N. Mex. And there are 
many other places in the country where The Sun 
has no circulation, including Wewoka, Okla. . .. 
Beatrice, Nebr... . Wausau, Wisc... . Valdosta, 
Ga... 
and Yazoo City, Miss. 





and The Sun has no Circulation There 


This main street hasn't even a name, It doesn’t 
need a name. There are so few houses and streets 
im Cactus Flat that no one there has a street 
address. 


96 per cent. of The Sun’s circulation is concen- 
trated in New York City and its suburbs... and 
the advertiser who uses The Sun has the assur- 
ance that he is reaching people who are not too 
far away to be customers, not too far away to 
respond to his advertising. He knows that when 
he advertises in The Sun his money it being used 


ores. Few, if any of them, are influenced to develop sales in the New York market. 


There are thousands of communities like Cactus 
Ftat scattered all over the country. Add them 
all up together and you won’t begin to get as 
many people or as fertile a market as New York 
offers. Here in one concentrated, closely knit, 
easily covered sales territory, with a radius of 
only fifty miles, there are 11,800,000 people, 


+ Moundsville, W. Va. ... Caribou, Me. ... 





Che 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORE 








FLAT 


one-twelfth of the country’s retail trade, nearly 
one-quarter of the country’s wholesale trade. 
This is the business, industrial, cultural and 
social center of the country. This is the largest 
market in the world .. . and this is the territory 
in which The Sun’s circulation is concentrated. 
That’s one reason why advertising in The Sun 
is profitable . . . one reason why it has led all 
other evening newspapers in volume of adver- 
tising for each of the last seven years. 


Local merchants or national manufacturers whe 
want sales in this market of largest sales oppor- 
tunities can profitably take advantage of The 
Sun’s concentrated circulation and tested selling 


wit 
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Press Said to Aid |Assets of Banks 


Suppression of 
Securities Frauds 





Pennsylvania Commission 


In Annual Report Also) 


Cites Help of Trade and 


Business Groups 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
criminal prosecutions. In addition there 
were 11 cases taken before the courts of 
the State, proceedings having heen in- 
stituted prior to Aug. 1, 1931. 

Denial of Applications 
During the year there were 31 dealers’ 
applications cancelled and 12 refused, none 


of which resulted in appeals to the Dau- 
phin County Court, although an appeal 


was taken to said court from our refusal | 


to register an agent or salesman. Dur- 
ing the year three opinions were handed 
down by the Dauphin County Court in 
connection with cases that were pending 
at the issuance of the last annual re- 
port, in which the Commission was sus- 
tained in two cases and reversed in one. 

During recent months so-called “pack- 
age securities” have been offered for sale 
under several plans, all of which are sim- 
ilar fundamentally. We found it necessary 
to ban the sale of certain of these offer- 
ings, because, in some instances, the cir- 
culars and literature used did not disclose 
fully the various charges over and above 
the actual market value of the underlying 
securities, and in some cases the actual 
market value of the underlying securities 
was not given. 


Cooperation of Press 


In conclusion, we desire to express our | 


appreciation to the various newspapers 
whose cooperation in publishing notices, 
regarding the activities of various com- 


panies that have attempted to sell se- | 
curities without being duly registered, has 


been of inestimable value in placing be- 
fore the public such vital information. 

We want to thank the several district 
attorneys of the Commonwealth for the 
efficient manner in which they have prose- 
cuted cases for violation of the Securities 
Act which we have had before them. 

To the Better Business Bureaus in this 
and other States we acknowledge our in- 
debtedness for their splendid spirit of co- 
operation in reporting to us information 
regarding activities that come under our 
jurisdiction. The chambers of commerce 
have also aided greatly in bringing to our 
attention information of importance. 


Far East Guidebook 
Issued to Help Trade 





Department of Commerce 
Publication Proves Aid to 
Traveling Salesmen 


Pointing out the importance of the Far 
East as a market for United States prod- 
ucts and « source of raw material imports, 
F. M. Feiker, Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has an- 
nounced the release of a new commercial 
travelers’ guide to that area. 


While our trade with Far East coun- 
tries has naturally declined in the last two 
years, Mr. Feiker declares, it has been 
principally a decline in value, as the vol- 
ume of merchandise trade has held up 
surprisimgly well. Far East countries 
have continued to furnish a market for 
nearly 18 per cent of our total exports 
and to supply us with 27 per cent of our 
total imports. 

We buy from the Far East 95 per cent 
of the raw silk we use, 97 per cent of our 
crude rubber imports and 88 and 98 per 
cent, respectively, of our burlap and shel- 
lack needs. 


These Far East countries constitute by | 


far our largest market for surplus petro- 
leum products, raw cotton, and tobacco; 
and they afford an ever-increasing mar- 
ket for American automobiles, industrial 
machinery, and other manufactured goods. 

The guidebook just issued deals with 
the costs and conditions of living, not only 
in each of the countries treated, but in the 
several localities of each where these con- 
ditions happen to vary. It gives full par- 
ticulars of market cities and towns, costs 
and routes of transportation, hotel accom- 
modations, climatic and sanitary condi- 
tions, business methods and customs 


tariffs or other municipal regulations, the | 


knowledge of which is essential to the 
traveling representative in getting his 
goods or samples upon the markets he is 
visiting. 
aim has been to condense it as far as pos- 
sible and to preserve its usefulness as a 
constant pocket companion. 

In concluding his foreword to the guide- 
book, Director Feiker emphasizes the im- 
portance of American manufacturers and 
exporters having an intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of Far East markets 
and how to reach them. It is hoped, he 
says, that this volume may ccatribute to 


In preparing this guidebook the | 


Rise in Delaware 





Increase of Two Millions Is 
Shown Between June 30 
And September Call 


Dover, Del., Oct. 27. 

The 43 mutual savings banks, State 
banks, and trust companies of Delaware 
increased their total assets between June 
30 and Sept. 30 approximately $2,000,000, 
according to figures compiled following the 
September call and just made public by 


the State Bank Commissioner, Harold W. 
Horsey. Total resources on the latter date 
were $161,236,505. 

While savings deposits declined by $600,- 
000, checking deposits increased nearly $2,- 
000,000 and deposits of the United States 





loans and discounts declined $2,400,000. 
Investments increased by nearly $2,000,000. 

Capitalization remained unchanged, but 
surplus fell off $250,000. Bills payable 
were reduced nearly $1,000,000, and re- 
serves for all purposes were increased 
$260,000. 


Opinion on Check Tax 


Given in Minnesota 








Assistant Attorney General 
Suggests Method for Use 
. Of Creamery 


St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 27. 
If banks will cash, as an accommoda- 
tion to the payees, checks which are drawn 
by Minnesota creameries on themselves, 
it may be that some saving on the Fed- 
eral bank check tax will be effected, in 
the opinion of Assistant Attorney General 
W. H. Gurnee. 


| Mr. Gurnee’s opinion, in the form of a 


letter to the secretary of the Minnesota 
Lake Cooperative Creamery Company, was 
in response to a request for the suggestion 
|}of a metnod to be adopted to “prevent 
the accruing of the tax on these checks.” 

Dear sir: We have your favor of the 

Dear sid: We have your favor of the 
21st inst. enclosing sample check which 
you have been using and on which the 
Government claims the right to collect a 
tax of 2 cents. 

The check is in form directed to the 
creamery company and signed by the sec- 
retary and treasurer, but on the face 
thereof bears the following words “Pay- 
able at Farmers National Bank, Minnesota 
Lake, Minn.” You inquire what method 
can be adopted in order to prevent the 
jaccruing of the tax on these checks. 

The Treasury Department, as we under- 
stand it, has ruled that a check drawn on 
a corporation or its treasurer, which is 
payable at a bank charged directly against 
|the account of the maker, is subject to 
the tax. We believe this ruling is correct. 

Of course, if these checks were actually 
paid in currency by the creamery com- 
pany at its office, no tax would accrue. If 
the creamery checks were cashed by the 
bank and when a number of them had ac- 
cumulated they were presented to the 
treasurer of the creamery company, and 
he reimbursed the bank by the issuance 
of one check drawn on the bank, this 
| check would be subject to a single tax of 
| two cents. The same would be true of 
|creamery checks which were cashed by 
| merchants. 

However, if your creamery checks are 








cashed by the bank upon presentation and | 


charged directly to your account, we think 

| they are subject to the Federal tax. If 
| the bank is willing to cooperate with you 
| and to cash the checks as an accommoda- 
tion for the payees and present a con- 
| siderable number of them to you at one 
| time, it may be that some saving on the 
| tax will be effected. 


| 
| 


‘Mattress Production 
Decreases One-third 





|Output of Bed Springs Also Is 
Lower, Census Shows 


Mattresses and bed springs worth $63,- 
026,665 were made last year in American 


| plants, a decrease of 36.4 per cent from 
the 1929 total of $99,129,331, according to 
inforn@tion from the Census of Manu- 
factures made available Oct. 27 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The foilowing additional 
was prov.ded: 

The items which make up the total for 
1931 are as follows: Mattresses and pads, 
| $45,490,031; bed springs, $15,695,009; mat- 
tresses and bed springs not reported by 
kind, $1,033,760; spring cushions, $807,865. 

In addition, mattresses and bed springs 
are made to some extent as secondary 
| products by establishments engaged pri- 


value of such products thus made outside 





460, equivaient to 9.9 per cent of the value 


|of these commodities made in the indus- | 


try. The corresponding figure for 1931 is 


Government $1,600,000. At the same fime, | 


information | 


marily in other lines of manufacture. The | 


| the industry in 1929 amounted to $9,807,- | mate of the amount of dividends which | Sasnmerce clause and the Fourteenth Amend- | 


that end. |not thus far available but will be given 

Copies of the new guidebook which is) in the final report of the present census. 
issued as Trade Promotion Se-ies No. 134| This industry, as defined for census pur- 
may be obtained for $1 from any branch” poses, embraces establishments engaged 
office of the Bureau of Foreign and Do-/|whoily or principally in the manufacture 
mestic Commerce or from the Superin- | of mattresses and pads filled with hair, cot- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C./|ton, felt, moss, or similar materials; wire 
—(Issued by the Department. of Com-/|springs for use on beds, couches, and cots; 


| 
Insurance Sound |Payments Delayed 
On State ‘Gas’ Tax 
In New Jersey, 


Says Supervisor 





Pennsylvania Revenue Secre- 
tary Says 37 Counties Failed 
To File Reports 





‘Conditions Satisfactory De- 
Thirty-seven counties may not receive 


spite Trying Times, De- their portion of the liquid fuels tax fund 
° {due Dec. 1, on that date, Secretary of 
clares Banking and In- a oa 


Revenue Leon D. Metzger said today. This 
surance Commissioner is because commissioners of the counties 


involved have not complied with the law, 
he explained. ? 

The Liquid Fuels Tax Act requires 
| county commissioners to report to the De- 
partment of Revenue receipts and ex- 
penditures of money received during the 
preceding six months from the liquid 
fuels tax fund. These reports must be 
submitted on or before May 1 and Nov. 1. 
The report must be signed by a majority 
of the county commissioners of each 
county, and attested to by the county 
comptroller. 
no comptroller, it must be signed by the 
county treasurer. 

Necessary forms for making the report 
due Nov. 1 were sent to all county com- 
missioners by the Bureau of Liquid Fuels 
Tax on Oct. 5, Secretary Metzger said. 
All necessary information accompanied 
the forms, the Secretary stated, but to 
date 37 counties have failed to file their 
report. 


Trenton, N. J., Oct. 27. 


Conditions among insurance companies 
over which the State exercises supervision 
are satisfactory considering the difficul- 
ties confronting them, according to a re-| 
port recently submitted to Governor A. 
Harry Moore by the State Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance, William H.| 
Kelley. 

“There are about 100 New Jersey in- 
surance companies under the supervision 
of the Department,” said the report, “with 
assets of over $3,500,000,000, and with many 
millions of policyholders in this and other 
States and foreign countries. 


Conditions Satisfactory 


“Our experience with these companies 
as a whole during these very trying times 
has been most satisfactory. Through the 
department’s general policy of cooperation | 
some probable failures have been averted 
by mergers, consolidations, reinsurance ar- 


rangements or adjustments of capital) to that provision of the law authorizing the 
structures. For obvious reasons the names | 


Department of Revenue to withhold fur- 
of such companies are omitted. jther payments to counties out of the 
“The department also has under its) liquid fuels tax fund until the delinquent 
jurisdiction some 500 insurance companies | report is filed. County commissioners are 
of other States and foreign countries| urged by the Department to file their re- 
which are transacting business in New| ports at once so that prompt payment of 
Jersey. These likewise require, in addi-| their share of the fund can be made on 
tion to the usual checks on financial con-| Dec, 1. 
ditions, etc., more or less constant inter- 
course and cooperation with the super-| 
vising officials of the respective home 
States and countries.” 


Liquidating Operations 


The report outlined the status of opera- 
tions of the Department in liquidating 
closed domestic insurance companies. 
These included the Steneck Title & Mort-| 
gage Guaranty Co., Hoboken; Washington 
Casualty Insurance Co., Newark; Mon- 
mouth Title & Mortgage Guaranty Co., 
Asbury Park, and the New Jersey Fidelity 
& Plate Glass Insurance Co., Newark. 

The section of the report devoted to the 
affairs of the last named company follows 
in full text: 

Possession of this company was taken} 
by me on May 28, 1932, at the request of | 
the Board of Directors. Immediately he-| 
fore closing, all policies of insurance, ex-|or admission fees due to increased capital 
cept fidelity and surety bonds, were rein-|and the question of the license or franchise 
sured in another company. | tax for 1927. 1 = Sw 

By this action about 65,000 policyholders i ede! 4 
are not involved in the liquidation and the | ,,7° malority Of tne coUte case of Loauey 
company earned a profit of some $500,000|v. Crane, 245 U. S. 178, wherein it examined 
by the transaction. The assets amount to | Texas Saoeriee which sequlzes sceeies or 
about $4,500,000. The liabilities are mostly | peauated asnoraing to authorized capital 
of a contingent character or for amounts} ctock and declared them in conflict with the 
which cannot be definitely determined as; Federal Constitution because they imposed 

a direct burden upon interstate commerce 
_ land additionally exerted the taxing authority 
| of the State over property and rights not situ- 
This company was organized in 1868 and |eted within its bounds, and hence not sub- 
had a splendid history and reputation. | 6°, to tt8 Joriealtic Mining Co. v. Massa- 
It transacted a general casualty and surety! chusetts case, supra, saying that the amount 
business. About three years ago it entered | demanded was unimportant when there is no 


i i .| legitimate “basis for the tax. 
| the business of guarantecing financial ob | tn the present case, the State has endeav- 
| ligations. 5 ored to collect a tax upon the property of 
In many of these transactions it acted | appellant which is not within the boundaries 


as co-surety with the Federal Surety Co., | of Illinois. Under the provisions of section 


; 105, the franchise tax due from the appellant 
of Iowa. That company failed about a to the Secretary of State, computed upon its 





delinquent counties. It directs attention 





Franchise Provision 
Is Invalid in Illinois 





Tax on Entire Issued Stock 
Of Foreign Corporation 
Is Held Unconstitutional 








{Continued from Page 4.] 


foreign corporations, after once being ad- 
mitted to do business in the State, and do- 
mestic corporations also, to pay annual li- 
cense fees of not exceeding $3,000 on their 
authorized capital stock. The case involved 
two distinct matters, a question about filing 





Causes of Failure 





| 





year ago, and this condition was —— | property and business in this State, was 
ole in s large measure cor the tallure @ Its ‘business in Mlinois during 1928 only to- 
the New Jersey re oy | taled $1,170.06. Its $684,373 worth of property 
The situation in this company 1S UN~| jn this State was all subject to general tax- 
5 y i yas ansacting | ation. Under the provisions of section 107, 
usually complicated. was a N s | the appellant, even if it had done no business 
business in 35 States, had branc 06 an. }in Illinois or had no property in wae o-. 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and ash-| would nevertheless have been required to 
i i -| pay $1,000 a year as a franchise tar because 
ington, and about 2,000 agencies through P eee Oo eee ee eeeanenane ot ie 
vanciitary liquidator ers have |StPlS SP"dppchant's property in hia ‘Beat 
Ancillary liquidators or receivers /@| portion of appellant's J 
* ro Ps, s e 
been appointed by the courts of New York, eee in the conduct of its interstat 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Minnesota. | ; roe ces 
Similar actions are pending in Missouri,| ‘he issues in this case require a considera- 
Maryland and Rhode Island. tion sf both sections 105 and 107, of the Cor- 
. er or lion Act, 
der geen a - hg ep a iawaa the mandatory proven contained 
almost entirely depleted a e tim }in the last phrase of section in assessing 
F sion. was ob-'the minimum franchise tax against the ap- 
Dapersnen Sook — % - pellant at $1,000 under the provisions of sec- 
| vious that the liquidator must collect sub- | pen 107, Thus we are faced with the ines- 
stantial sums of money without loss of | capable necessity of de¢eiding whether or not 
time if the company’s affairs were to be} section 387. spolee to the facts in this case, 
s . 
properly safeguarded. Even a casual reading of section 107 shows 
i 7 . 
iqui i ‘it to be squarely in conflict with the pre 
; Liquidation of Assets | viously cited holdings of this and the Fed- 
In this he was successful to such a1. era courts. It constitutes an aeDiRy OP the 
| exte the cash in banks at Aug. 31,/| part of the Legislature to exact minimum 
— _ d t ly $225,000 pPraod! taxes from corporations having no 
1932, —— o a s tration up | Property located in this State and wennees- 
paying the expenses of adminis ing no business in this State. e have pre- 
to that time; and this has been accom- | viously called attention to the great weight ot 
i j spi f the fact that prac- authority holding that a State can not tax 
plished in spite 0 e a p property belonging to a foreign corporation 
tically all of the company’s securities had | gnq neither located nor used within the con- 
lateral with various | fines the State. 
been pledged 86 oot d jud t cred- | ee eo tem of such a tax under section 
banks, loan agence = _ a b e | 107 in the present case constituted a siren 
itors. The cash in bank referr © above | burden on interstate commerce, as the appel- 
includes only that in possession of the A 
ici iqui } y by way of franehise taxes as it had 
domicillary liquidator = does not take | received in pevenue from intrastate business 
into account cash in the possession Of | quring the preceding year. 
|ancillary liquidators or receivers. chise Slax imposed in excess of $130.25 which 
rl eee ; ; his liqui it was required to pay under section 105 would, 
There is every indication that this liqui- lif paid, have been deducted from its earnings 
dation will be both lengthy and difficult, | out of business Gone in. otney States. aoe 
i This result wou ow 
but adequate efforts are being made ag section 107 is applied, as it requires 
conserve the assets and reduce €XpeNses. | 2 minimum franchise tax from all corpora- 
|The salary roll at present is $7,200 per) tions which have no property in this Gare 
i | e transacting no bu ‘ 
jmonth as compared with $17,500 at the | Section 107 is therefore void in its entirety, 
time of closing. Other expenses have been | as it affords no legitimate basis or a tax 
| ion. land results in the imposition of taxes upon 
ery ~ Se cea t jake an esti- | property located outside of the boundaries of 
It is not yet NO 30, Ee a /Tilinois, in irreconcilable conflict with the 


| will ultimately be paid to creditors or the | ment of the Federal Constitution. 

ivy i ian NF other errors have been assigned by 
amount of time which the liquidation will | eas aupalians. oe ee eo 
require. | not necessary inasmuch as this appeal must 
be sustained upon the error assigned and fully 
dealt with in this opinion. The decree is 
reversed and the case remanded to the Cir- 


Rates of Local Taxation | reve Court of Sangamon County with direc- 
Lowered in Virginia |{0\.2."herem 


|the views herein expressed. 
| Reversed and remanded, with directions. 

Richmond, Va., Oct. 27. | ——_——— 
As a result of substantial reduction in Changes Are Announéed 








Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 27. | 


In the event of there being | 


A second notice has been sent to the} 


The ‘court declined | 


The Secretary of State has| 


lant was required to pay out almost as much : 


All of the fran-| 









































































inancia ondition o 
‘ 
As of Oct. 26, Made Public Oct. 27 
RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 10-26-32 10-19-32 10-28-31 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ......... eccccvece soeveces 2,204,064 2,211,864 1,519,190 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury ....+... 43,746 47,573 70,171 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes........ 2,247,810 2,259,437 9,361 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board.......... 315,031 304,922 1390989 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks.......scsssecseves 429,782 391,246 769,111 
Total gold reserves ....csccccccscccccees 2,992,623 2,955,605 2,738,431 
Reserves other than gold ......s.see0. 198,809 196,523 164,420 
ws Total poseeves see eeccces ar 3,152,128 2,902,851 
onreserve cash .... ATL 
. ured ‘by Ut ut d States G 1 fi pe se 
cured by Unite es Government obligations 111,544 98,127 0,74 
Other bills discounted ............. pevages vanes ete + 210.778 215,412 385.933 
Total bills discounted ............ vecvevectesecccescsete 322,992 : "7 
Bills bought in_open market ......... see eeeeeeeeceeveeeces 33,695 933383 728,680 
be hoo States Government securities: ’ . 
ORGS ceccccsccocs oe cee eeeeceeeeeesccce 420,811 420,863 16,422 
Treasury notes ...... Ce eccccccccs “ 363,881 352,086 es 829 
Certificates and bilis ....0.02001021 1,066,257 1,078,050 387,708 
Total United States Government securities ..seseesee+s 1,850,949 7 
GURGF SOCUTIEIES co ccicccccecccccscsecce Weeseces eee ; eeccceees 5,425 eat 720.919 
Total bills and securities ............. eeevcececcccsseses 2,212,391 2 
Due from foreign banks 2,868 . 0608 +1982 
Federal reserve notes of other banks .. 18,321 15,900 16,863 
Uncollected items ..... 332,923 404,398 432,579 
Bank premises .......... 58,137 58,135 59,332 
All other resources .....cccsecsccves 38,872 38,012 41;104 
Total resources ...cccccccccccccves seececccccccceeseceses 5,940,115 5,955,708 5,731,549 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ...ccscsssesseess 2,688,87 2 K 
Deposits: ; 871 717,430 2,383,948 
ember bank-res¢rve account . 2,411,946 2,325,546 2,228,875 
Government .. : 28.078 27,164 39,141 
Foreign bank . cece © coccceesecsocese 9,852 10,280 157,618 
Other deposits ........ccecccevece ee eveceecececs 20,117 28,820 34/431 
Total deposits ........ bcetasesereveccecscaspedaceseeance SG8D 08 q 
Deferred availability items ...........c00cceee, 32687 aot an 708 86s 
Capital paid in .......sescese ee eceeeceesecccves 152,303 153,018 164,648 
Surplus seveee 259,421 259,421 274,636 
All other liabilities . Cee ee cccercccecccscceccecs 42,540 42,252 19,389 
Total liabilities ............46 peaseeasaceetes scisixguiaace SONO11 7 7 
abilities combined .....:. ss cssuaaeainnkababane Sets cages . 619° eee. “aie 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- : ewe 
TOSPONGENES 2... cccccccrcccccccccevece Oe eecevce Or eeeeceesese 37,993 41,766 82,879 


Following is the Board’s statement of conditions of 
banks in central reserve cities on Oct. 26, 1932, on Oct. 
| Seeree being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORE 


the weekly reporting member 
19, 1932, and Oct. 28, 1931, the 




























































Reserve Credit 


Outstanding for 
Week Decreased 


Holdings of Discounted Bills 
At All Reserve Banks in 


Period Showed Increase 
Of 8 Million Dollars 


The daily average volume of Federal re< 
serve bank credit outstanding during the 
week ended Oct. 26, as reported to the 
Federal Reserve Banks and made public 


Oct. 27, by the Federal Reserve Board was 
$2,219,000,000, a decrease of $16,000,000 
compared with the preceding week and 
of $13,000,000 compared with the corre- 
sponding week of 1931. 

On Oct. 26 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $2,221,000,000, an increase of 
$2,000,000 for the week. An increase of 
$86,000,000 in member bank reserve bal- 
ances was approximately offset by in- 
creases of $30,000,000 in monetary gold 
stock and $7,000,000 in Treasury currency, 
adjusted, and decreases of $37,000,000 in 
money in circulation and $11,000,000 in un- 
expended capital funds, nonmember de- 
posits, etc. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$10,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco and $8,000,000 at all Fed- 
eral reserve banks. The System's holdings 
of United States Treasury notes increased 
$12,000,000, while holdings of Treasury 
certificates and bills decreased by the same 
amount. 


(The Board’s statement of the re- 
sources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 














10-26-32 10-19-32 10-28-31 erai reserve banks will be found in an 
| Loans and investments—total ........cseccsessceescesecese 6,982 6,989 7,326| adjoining column.) 
| LOaNS—tOtal ceccccsccccccccccccccvescvcccccccccsceccesoccces 3,384 3.475 Caen et 37. sro eee iF 
| —_ oe ———|from July 1, 1932. These notes are based on 
! oe goaurthies Ce er ee ereecaccrrccrccccecescceseceeceeeccccce 1,569 1,653 2,305 | the silver/doliar and are to be covered to the 
qteieeee BS tsaatiosevertecesadessessestesssateecsas 1,815 1,822 2,247 | oxtent of at least 30 per cent by silver, gold, 
ts— Coe eeeccccercereccecccegeseeeceocconoeses 3,598 3,514 2,774 eee currency or deposits. Whether or not 
n _ — € new currency is to be convertible on de- 
United States Government GOCUTINIOS co cccccccccccepoccece 2,548 2,469 1,722} mand and without limit into hard money is 
gieren Gun Pedeeti siscess ek 1,050 1,045 1,052| not made clear in official pronouncements. 
faen’ te “cies nk ... 1,055 959 821 | The old notes will be permitted to circulate 
ne gg Rabbits ee cebecceseces 37 36 59| for two years from the passage of the Cen- 
wes Ate aNe sekenns Co vcccccceces 5,476 5,406 5,544 | version Act but will not be valid after that 
1e deposits ........ Ceecceces 913 887 929 | time. 
Government deposits .......... 247 265 49 +o 
Que fens wens veers coccccccce sehGavun 81 “81 69 =) = 
RU Ue oa See Foodie 1,360 Present Manchurian currencies essentiall: 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .......-..sss.200 0, ehsviant a oe what they were prior to September, 1931. 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: The order for the new Central Bank notes 
DOE OD MOOGUE 5 dncecscaccscccsesses 332 411 594| has been placed with the Japanese Govern- 
For account of out-of-town bank: 15 16 97| Ment but thus far neither the notes nor the 
For account of others ............ 5 6 178; new hard money are in circulation. The 
‘ates ee Present currencies of Manchuria remain what 
ccccccccccece 352 433 869 | they on ae Sept. 18, 1931, with the 
qeeeeeme umntineene exception 2 @ notes are being surcharged 
by Goeenne one eocce 199 281 606 | with the signature of Mr. Tuneneu, (the 
cone SES Feapenes Keck ines sere cceeccccccccccsncece 153 152 263 | president of the new Central Bank) as they 
CHICAGO | Pass through the various banks. 
Loans and investments—total .......sscsssscsesseesceessuce 1,232 1,235 1,685 | Baty Moth clear, ow the new Manchukuo 
aun oS) | Bank can hope to accomplish its ambitious 
Loans—total .......sceece 737 45 4.180 150 programme of unifying and stabilizing all 
' |Manchurian currencies with the limited 
On securities ....... 420 425 663 | ®mount of capital at its disposal. The re- 
All other ...... 5 317 320 487 | S0urces inherited from the old provincial 
| Investments—totai iscaneueugeabesnens 495 490 535 | tar ting institutions with the addition of » 
Siaiiaiiceecieer —__““" | loan from Japanese banks and a subscription 
United States Government securities .......ssccssecceeece 289 283 314| tO its capital from the “Manchukuo” Gov- 
Other securities ....cccccesccvccses beteeséudaKiaccoes secs 206 207 221 | “rnMent, seem entirely inadquate for the pur- 
| Reserve with Federal reserve bank .........ccccccccccccccce 270 261 173 | Pose. Moreover, it is not clear on what basis 
MN RMR 5 Sd'es 6 ads su dh c wae co aibegsenka ena seOnsaebas 16 17 15) ope financial relations between the Bank and 
Net GOMANA AOPOStS ....0cccoVecrcesccceeces iassesdeaaie 886 879 1,116| the “Manchukuo Government” will be estab- 
Time deposits wawicrtrttssaaaceseseseeeeece ees snes 317 319 459| lished. According to the preliminary “Man 
goverment: Gopos Oe cskhaven phat eae 32 34 5|chukuo"” budget supplied to the Commission 
nu eee ane DM sdawkseeiaes Coccccces 23 216 103 | skettte ene pare gf ‘“Manchukuo” ex- 
y DANKS 21.00. eee esses eens eens Kuseaen eocceced 0 5 1s ace a deficit of over 20,000, - 
Borrowings from Federal reserve BOE. ccvcescds ShOSERE dé n0620% books | during its first year of cnoweane” ‘Acoonding 
a se one nae, baw was to be covered by a 
oan from the Central Bank (not then in 
e ‘H * 9 existence) A government which subsc 
xis ° ribes 
Assumption of eadship’ of Manchukuo 7,800,000 Yuan to its bank and then borrows 


Outlined in Report to League of Nations 





[Continued from Page 5.] 


in government enterprises, nearly 200 Japanese ( 
are ‘‘Manchukuo” officials. 

Japanese control the Board of General Af- 
|fairs and the Legislative and Advisory Bu- 
|reaus, which in practice constitute a Pre- 
| mier's office, the General Affairs Department 
in the Ministries and in the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, and the Self-Government Directing 
Committees in the Districts, and the police 
| departments in the Provinces of Fengtien, 
Kirin and Heilungkiang. In most bureaus, 
| moreover, there are Japanese advisers, coun- 
cillors and secretaries. 


and Japanese is to be compulsory in the mid- 
dle schools and of Japanese is to be voluntary 
in the Primary Schools. 


++ + 
Justice and police. 

The Manchukuo authorities have decided 
that in the domain of justice, the interfer- 
ence of administrative authoritiss should not 
be tolerated. The status of judicial officers 
is guaranteed by the law, and their salaries 
are to be adequate. The qualifications for 
judicial positions will be raised. Extraterri- 
torial rights, for the time being, wll be re- 
spected, but the Government intends to start 
negotiations with Foreign Powers for their 
abolition as soon as adequate reforms in the 
present system shall have been effected. The 
police are to be properly selected, trained and 


; There are also many Japanese in the rail- 
| way offices and in the Central Bank. In the 
| Supervisory Council Japanese hold the posts 
of Chief of the Bureau of Genera! Affairs, | 
Chief of the Control Bureau, and Chief of 
the Auditing Board. In the Legislative Coun- 


including the 
Chief of the Office of Internal Affairs, and 
| the Commander of the Regent's bodyguard. 

(The more important appointments have 
meanwhile been announced in the ‘“Man- 
chukuo Government Gazette.”’) 


++ + 

The Aims of the Government. 

The aim of the Government, as expressed in 
the proclamation of the Norteastern Admin- | 
istrative Committee of Feb. 18, and of the 
“Government of Manchukuo” of March 1, is 
to rule in accordance with the fundamental 
principle of ‘Wang Tao.” It is difficult to 
find an exact English equivalent for this 
phrase. The interpreters provided by the 
| “Manchukuo” authorities translated it “love,” | 
| but scholars give the meaning as the “kingly 
way" which may have many shades of mean- 
ing; which, according to Chinese tradition, | 
‘has been of old the basis of a good adminis- 
tration, sincerely concerned with the welfare 
of the people. Traditionally, the Chinese have 
| used the expression aunt Tao” as antithet- 
ical to “Pa Tao,” which latter expression as 
discussed by Dr. Sun Yat-sen in his “San 
Min Chu Yi" (Three People’s Principles), con- 
notes reliance upon physical force and com- 
ulsion. Sun Yat-sen explained that “Wang 
ao,” therefore, was the antithesis of “Might 
makes right.” 

The policy of the Self-Government Guiding 
Board, the chief agency in the creation of the | 
new Government, was continued by the Ad- 
visory Bureau, which had superseded it. Mili- 
tary officers were not to be allowed to inter- 
fere in matters of administration. Regula- 
tions governing the qualifications for govern- 
ment service are to be enacted and appoint- | 
ments are to be made on the basis of the 
lability of the wager 


+++ 
The army. 


since at present it consists largely of the old 
Manchurian soldiery, caution 
necessary in order to avoid increasing discon- 
tent and mutiny. 


+ + + 


“Manchukuo” Central Bank opened in Chang- 

chun July 1, 1932. 

The Central Bank of “Manchukuo” was es- 

tablished on June 14, and officially opened 
| its doors for business on July 1. The bank 
has its head offices in Changchun, the capital 
of ‘“Manchukuo,” and branches and sub- 
branches to the number of 170 in most of the 
| cities of Manchuria. 
The bank was organized as a Joint Stock 
Company with a charter to run for 30 years. 
Its first officers were Chinese and Japanese 
bankers and financiers. It was empowered 
to “regulate the circulation of the domestic 
currency, maintain its stability and control 
the financing service.” The capital of the 
bank was authorized at $30,000,000 (silver) and 
permission was given it to issue notes against 
& specie reserve of at least 30 per cent. 

The old provincial banks, including the 
Frontier Bank were amalgamated with the 
new Central Bank and their entire businesses, 
including affiliated enterprises, were Tirned 
over to it. 
liquidating the non-Manchurian branches of 
the old provincial banks. 


+ + + 


New currency to be based on the silver dollar. 

In addition to what it will be able to sal- 
vage from the old banks, the Central Bank 
has a Japanese loan reported at Y20.000,000* 


+ 


Reorganization of the army its planned, but | 


is felt to be| 


Provision was further made for | 


over 20,000,000 yuan from it to balance its 

budget is not establishing either its central 

bank or its — & sound financial basis, 
> a 


This and the following items in the 
budget were given as yen in an interview 
by the Manchukuo Finance Minister with a 
Commissioner, but in the English translation 
of “A General Outline of Manchukuo” pre- 
| sented by the Department of Foreign Affairs, 
Manchukuo, they are given in terms of yuan. 
The Commission therefore takes the liberty 
of using yuan rather than yen in its refer- 
ence to this and the following budgetary 
items. The fact that the Chinese symbol for 
yuan is the same as the one which the Jap= 
anese employ for the yen has been a con- 
stant source of difficulty in dealing with the 
English and French translations supplied the 
Commission by both the Chinese and Jap- 


anese.) 
++ + 


Central Bank more likely to unify the cur- 
rencies than to make them convertible. 
Unless the Central Bank can obtain more 


cil the Chief Secretary is a Japanese. Fi- paid, and completely separated from the | actual hard money than it now appears to 
nally, some of the most important officials| ®‘™MY. which 1s not to be allowed to usurp | Possess, it can hardly hope to unify and sta- 
of the Regent are Japanese, police functions, | 


bilize all Manchurian currencies on a con< 
vertible silver dollar basis. Even if it were 
to succeed in creating a currency which was 
uniform though not convertible it would pos- 
|; Sibly have accomplished something, but even 
@ uniform currency, the stability of which is 
not guaranteed by conversion, falls short of 
the requirements of a sound monetary system. 
Japanese extend their control over the Chinese 

Public Utility System, 

In regard to various public utilities, as well 
as in regard to the railways, arrangements 
have been made which have tended to line 
up the Chinese and Japanese systems. Be- 
fore the outbreak at Mukden the Japanese 
were anxious to bring this about, but the 
Chinese consistently refused to give their con- 
sent. Betweent Sept. 18, however, and the 
formation of “Manchukuo,” steps were at 
once taken to realize the wishes of the Jap- 
anese, as already mentioned in the first sec- 
tion of this chapter. Since the formation of 
the “new State” the policy of the Manchukuo 
| Ministry of Communication seems to be to 
enter into agreements with the South Man- 
churia Railway Company for the exploitation 
of at least some of the main railway lines 
under its authority. 

o + * 


Chinese Telephone, Telegraph and Radio 
Systems. 
The Chinese telephone, telegraph and radio 

Systems in Manchuria, being entirely gove- 

ernment-owned, had their own executives, 

j} and, in addition were subject to a unified 
control by the Northeastern Telephone, Tele- 

|Sraph and Radio Administration. Since Sept. 

28 all three of these systems have been 

| brought into closer cooperation with existing 

Japanese systems throughout Manchuria. 

Moreover, arrsngements have been made be- 





decree in consonance with | 


| Taxation. 

Taxation is to be reduced and placed on a 
legal basis, and reformed in accordance with 
sound principles of economics and adminis- | 
tration. Direct taxes are to be transferred to | 
the District and Municipal Governments, while 
the Central Government is f secure the in- 
come derived from indirect taxes. 

The documents supplied by the Changchun | 
| authorities state that a number of taxes have | 


(silver) 


planned to 





from the 


and a subscription to its capital of $7,500,000 | 
“Manchukuo” 
on which to establish itself.** 


government 


The Bank has | 
upify all the Manchurian | 
rencies by redeeming them for new notes at| 
rates which have been officially prescribed as| Sea Islands. 


cur- 





merce.) 


Roads in Two States Ask 
To Abandon Trackage 


Applications to abandon 116 miles of 





railroad in Maine and Louisiana have been 


filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Oct. 26 by the Maine Central Rail- 
road, the Texas & New Orleans Railroad 
and the Louisiana & Texas Railroad and 
Steamship Company. (F. D. Nos. 9693 
end 9694.) 


land spring cushions. 

The number of establishments in the 
industry dropped 19.8 per cent between 
}1929 and 1931—from 951 to 763. The av- 
}erage number of wage earners decreased 
|from 17,187 to 13,495, or 21.5 per cent, 
| while wages fell off from $22,583,835 to 
$14,557,746. 

The cost of materals, 
chased electric energy dropped 39.5 per 
{cent, from $61,527,026 to $37,221,911. The 
| value added by manufacture decreased 35.7 
|per cent, from $61,752,691 to $39,716,355. 





Issue of Railway Bonds 


fuel and pur-|! 


The Maine Central asked to abandon 73 | 
miles of its line, comprising 11 miles be- | 
tween Woodland Junction and Princeton, | Augusta, Me., Oct. 27. 
11 miles from Oquossoc to Kennebago, and; The Public Utilities Commission has au- 
53 miles between Austin Junction and/|thorized the European & North Ameri- 
Kineo Station, Me. The two other car-|can Railway Co. and its lessee, the Maine 
riers asked to abandon 43 miles between | Central Railroad Co., to issue $1,000,000 of 
Sunshine and Lenora, La. {5 per cent 1st mortgage gold bonds to 

The Western Pacific Railroad asked in| retire outstanding indebtedness to the 
an application filed in F. D. No. 9692 to| amount of $1,000,000 due Jan. 1, 1933. The 
abandon its passenger ferry operations! bonds are to mature Jan. 1, 1958. 
across San Francisco Bay between Oak-| The European & North Amefican Rail- 
land Mole and San Francisco and sub-| way Company is operated by the Maine | 
stitute therefor, operation over the rails of |Central under a long time lease and its| 


Is Authorized in Maine 


the Southern Pacific Company from Oak-|tracks run from Bangor to the New | 
Yand to San Francisco. Brunswick boundary on the east. 


city and county tax rates throughout the 
State, tax relief to owners of real estate In Status of State Banks 
J. N. Peyton, Bank Commis- 


and tangible personal property approxi- | atiananstas 
| mating $3,500,000 will become effective this | .joner, has announced: Produce State Bank, 
‘year, according to the State Department | Hollandale, closed. 

of Taxation. Compared with aoeee, for | 

last year, the 1932 tax rates decrea on | 

the average from $2.31 per $100 ee U. 5 e T Q E A S U R y 

; valuation to $1.86 or 19.5 per cent in the) 

|counties of the State, and from $2.34 to| STATEMENT 

| $2.28 or 26 per cent in the cities. lem Oct, 25. Made Public Oct. 27 

| ‘The Virginia Tax Commissioner, C. H.} 

Morrissett, pointed out that the major 
| portion of this general tax reduction was 








Receipts 
Interna! revenue receipts: 


eee ee ae 228,995.44 
| the result of the so-called Byrd road plan aeons SS ee eae $ 
which, as adopted by 96 counties, effected | nue a aan 1.250 612.68 
|a@ saving of $2,889,000 to county taxpayers.| Customs receipts ...........+. Sener 
| Reduction in taxes for local purposes ef-| Miscellaneous receipts ........ __ 938,085.71 
|feeted through that plan was brought| otal ordinary receipts ...... _$2,903,753.84 


about without any increase in State taxes | 787,339,979.56 


|and therefore may be counted as a direct | 


Balance previous day 


ay Ree oe de $790,243,733.40 





| - ane Pp di | Total 

| gain to the individual taxpayer, accor ng | Expenditures 

|to Commissioner Morrissett. | General expenditures .......-. $3,686,592.08 
SOD } Interest on public debt ........ tyre 

s s © Refunds of receipts ......-s+.. 445. 

Cotton Yield in India Renate COMET oor saarsaicasss 119,620.28 

| ‘The 1932-33 Indian cotton crop is deing well | All other Sn aia Sabha almmieCe ® 1,391,479.19 

and is expected to exceed last year’s outturn | aes 

in both quality and quantity, according to| Wee us cesdvissawewnend ee 7,691,819.87 





linformation cabled by Consul Callanan at} Public debt expenditures .. 763,046.00 
|Bombay. Trade estimates place the 1932-33| Reconstruction Finance Cor- . 

crop at 4,200,000 to 4,600,000 bales of 478) POFATION . .cseccocccccccveres 380,809.35 
pounds as against last year’s crop officially) Balance today ..-.ssseerseserss 782,169,676.88 
recorded at 3,400,000 bales and about the same —- — 
as the 1930 crop.—(Department of Agriculture.) Total .ccccoe oecccccesecscees + $190,243, 130-40 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Oct. 27 


New York, Oct. 27.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today cemtified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


| already been abolished, while others have been 
|reduced. Hopes are expressed that readjust- 
|ment of Government enterprises and Gov- 
'ernment-owned resources will increase rev- 
; enue, and that the eventual reduction of, the | 
military forces will lessen expenditure. How- | 
; ever, for the time being, the financial position | 











tween the Japanes and the Northastern Tele- 
| graph Administration for through telegrams 
from or to any place in Manchuria and to 
| or from any place in Kwangtung Leased Ter- 
ritory, Japan, Korea, Formosa, and the South 
Between the principal centers 
in North Manchuria and the Japanese post 
|} Offices at Dairen, Mukden and Changchun, 


direct circuit lines have been constructed 
}to ensure the quick. transmission of mes- 
| Sages, 
++ + 

Japanese “kana” (a Japanese phonetic 
script) messages have been given especially 
low rates. To learn to handle Japanese “kana” 
Syllables, special 


ene is given to the 

Chinese staff, and it is planned to have Jap- 

anese clerks gradually join the Chinese tele- 
| graph workers at the chief centers. Thus, 
every facility has been given to favor tele- 
graphic intercourse between Manchuria and 
the whole Japanese Empire. Naturally, the 
commercial connections between the coun- 
tries are thereby greatly strengthened. 

The Salt Gabelle. The Japanese military au- 
thorities took cuntrol, in September, 1931, 
of the funds of the Salt Gabelle. 

After the events of Sept. 18-19, the Japanese 
authorities issued orders to the offices and 
banks in which the revenue of the Salt 
Gabelle was retained, that no payment from 






|; of the new State is unsatisfactory. Guerrilla | a, aay RP ae a eee Sey Re 13.9437 
| Warfare has kept military expenditure high.) Bulgaria (lev) 000 eg 
while, at the same time. the Government is| Crechoslovakia (crown) 2220002072. < 200 
not receiving revienues from various normal! pHenmark (krone) nee 17 T0530 
sources. Expenditure for the first year is now England (pound) ................°° aren 
|} roughly estimated at $85,000,000, against rev-| Finland (markka) .................; 1.4666 
enue $65,000,000, showing a deficit of $20.- | Crap oro geen by petalehe tate es 39303 
| 000,000. which it is imtended to cover by @! Germany (reichsmark). .. 23'7600 
| loan from the newly established Central Bank,| Greece (drachma) Re 5993 
;as explained hereafter. | Hungary (pengo) ...---.-. 17.4250 
The Government declares its intentions, aS/ Italy (lira) .............. 5.1179 
|financial conditions improve, to spend a8| Netherlands (guilder) ........ 40 2350 
}much as possible of its revenue upon edu-| Norway (krone) ere sen iethemn 16.7323 
jcation, public warfare, and development of| poland (zloty) ...................... 11.1710 
|}the country, including reclamation of waste | Portugal CRM ee 30200 
land, exploitation of mineral and forestry re- | Rumania (leu) r "5975 
| sources, and extension of the system of com-| Spain (peseta) 8.2042 
| munications. It states that it will welcome| gweden (krona) ... 17.1276 
|foreign financial assistance in the develop-| Switzerland (franc). > 192958 
ment of the country, and that it will adhere | Yugoslavia (dinar) ................. 1.3525 
|to the principles of Equal Opportunity and| Hong Kong (dollar) ..... i ttt 99/5937 
| of the Open Door. \ en ; 

he a | China (Shanghai tael) +. 29.5156 
+ + | China (Mexican dollar) ..........+. 20.6875 
| Education. | China (Yuan dollar) ............... 20.6666 
| The Government has already begun to re-| India (rupe€) ....eseeeseseeecceseee 24.7840 
open primary and secondary schools, and it| Japan (yen) ......ccceceeseesecesers 21.8500 
intends to train a large number of teachers! Singapore (dollar) ..........eeese08 38.0625 
| who will thoroughly understand the spirit | Camada (dollar) ........scceeeeecees 90.3593 
;and policies of the new State. A new cur-| Cuba (pesO) .....:cceccccenecceeteee 99.9112 
riculum is to be adopted, new textbooks com-| Mexico (peSO) ........ceeceeceeceees 31.2333 
piled, and all antiforeign education abolished.| Argentina (peso, gold) ...........+ 58.5835 
| The new educational system will aim to im-| Brazil (milreis) .......ccccceeeeeeeee 7.6300 
prove primary schools and to stress vocational) Chile (peso) tees 6.0250 | 
education, the training of the primary school| Uruguay (peso) ... 47.3333 
teachers, and the teaching of sound ideas as| Colombia (peso) .. 95.2400 | 


to sanitary living. The teaching of English! Bar silver .. 





26.6250 | 


these funds was to be made without their 
| consent. 
| Supervision over the Salt Gabelle was in< 
|} sisted upon on the ground that the greater 
| part of the revenue from this source, though 
| nominally national, had in fact been retained 
| by Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang’s Government. 
|Income from this source, in 1930, had 
amounted to about $25,000,000, silver, of which 
| $24,000,000 had been retained in Manchuria, 
Only $1,000,0000 had been remitted to the In- 
| Spectorate-General of the Salt Gabelle in 
Shanghai. 

*It is quite possible that this was intended 
to be “yuan.” 

**According to the pretiminety b t fu~m 
nished the Commission by e “Manchue 
kuo” Finance Minister on May 5, 1932. 


Publication of the report in full tert 


will be continued in the issue of Oct, 
31. 
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Kating Equipment of Insects 
and What They Feed upon: 





Formidable Jaws Given to Bite into Solids 
and Organs for Sucking up Fluids Are Con- 
siderations in Methods of Pest Control 





By PETER C. TING 


Junior Entomologist, Division of Quarantine Administration, Department of Agriculture, 
State of California : 


MONG the 500,000 or more different kinds 
A of insects known today, there exist some 
of the most remarkable and most widely 
separated methods of feeding found in the 
entire animal kingdom. 

These 500,000 insects feed on or destroy, by 
means of their mouth parts, an equally di- 
versified range of host materials. In addi- 
tion to live and stored plant products which 
are quite generally attacked, they feed on 
such unusual materials as chili peppers, cac- 
tus plants, cigarettes, lead cables, hardwood 
furniture, fence posts, drugs, book bindings, 
live fish as well as on other insects and even 
human beings. 

+ + 

Because of this wide range in food habits, 
insects have developed highly specialized 
food-getting mouth parts. Generally speak- 
ing, these mouth parts may be placed in two 
groups: Those designed for biting and chew- 
ing and adapted to handling solid foods, and 
those designed for piercing and sucking and 
obviously adapted for handling liquid foods. 

Like all youngsters, insects feed most ex- 
tensively during the growing stage and at 
which time they are in what may be termed 
the caterpillar or larval stage. Contrary to 
general conception, insects do not grow in 
size after they pass through this stage into 
the adult stage. In other words, a small 
house fly is not necessarily a young fly, but 
is one which unfortunately did not get enough 
to eat while it was in the caterpillar or 
maggot stage. 

The members of the group with biting or 
chewing mouth parts feed on solid food and 
bite into a fruit with their jaws much like 
a small boy. The only difference would be 
in the size of the bite and in the fact that 
the insect’s jaws work from side to side in-' 
stead of up and down. 

These insects, however, even though they 
eat solids, do not chew or masticate them. 
The food is merely torn and cut into pieces 
and swallowed whole. 

While these pieces of food appear small 
even under the microscope, in relation to 
the size of the insect they are exceedingly 


large. It can, therefore, be truly said that 
insects swallow their food rather than 
chew it. 


One group of solid-food eating insects, com- 
monly called the snout-beetles, have long, 
slender beaks resembling the trunks of ele- 
phants. This beak differs from the ele- 
phant’s trunk, however, by having jaws at 
its tip. The chili pepper weevils and cotton 
boll weevils are common examples of the 
snout-beetles, and both are serious agri- 
cultural pests. 

Another common insect which eats solid 
food is the termite. Termites, like honey 
bees, live together in large colonies and are 
destructive to wood of all kinds. Some term- 
ites feed on extremely hard wood. 

They are able to bite the wood into small 
fragments and swallow it, but they can not 
digest it by themselves. Nature has pro- 
vided their stomachs with thousands of 
microscopic one-celled animals called proto- 
zoans, which digest their food for them. Ex- 
perimentation shows that if these little 
animals are removed, the termites will soon 
die of starvation, 

+ + 

The lead cable borer does not, so far as 
known, actually feed on lead, but does bore 
into the cable for some unexplained reason, 
damage resulting from the penetration of 
moisture through the openings. The strength 
of mouth parts adapted to such feeding is 
notable. 

Certain beetles seem to have taken a lik- 
ing to tobacco. The cigarette beetle is pecu- 
liar in that it lives on nicotine, a substance 
which normally is deadly poisonous to most 
animals. 

It is the larval stage of this beetle that 
feeds on tobacco. The larva bores long tun- 
nels through cigars or cigarettes and eats 
enough nicotine during its life to .kill many 
larger animals and even sufficient to have a 
toxic effect on a human if taken internally. 

The so-called powder post beetle is an- 
other insect which belongs to the solid-food 
eating group. It is the larva of this beetle, 
as in the case of the cigarette beetle, that 
do the most damage. They mine through the 
inside of a fence post, eating as they go, 
until there is nothing left but a powder re- 
sembling sawdust enclosed in a thin shell 
a 





Vigorous Brushing 
for Preservation 


of Teeth 


=r 


By 
Dr. C. J. Hollister 
Chief of Dental Section, 
Department of Health, 
Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania 
Po bewildering number of virtues asso- 
ciated with the exploitation of tooth- 
pastes and powders is likely to develop 
@ question mark in the minds of many 
readers. But the main thing to remember 
about such commodities is that they will 
have completely fulfilled their destiny if 
they harmlessly cleanse the teeth. They 
really can do no more, and most assuredly 
they should accomplish no less. 

The vast majority of pastes and powders 
now on the market meet this specification. 
Therefore, the matter is largely one of taste. 

Toothpastes are not. designed to prevent 
decay and acidity of the mouth. One should 
not confuse the sanitary function of tooth 
cleansers with medicinal or curative prepara- 
tions. The two are quite separate and dis- 
tinct. 

After all, the brushing is the main thing, 
but only if it is done scientifically. “Soft” 
foods, now so generally used, have a tendency 
to handicap the health of the gums. Conse- 
quently massaging them with the toothbrush 
is also highly essential. 

It follows that any kind of good tooth- 
paste or powder plus well-directed muscle 
work is a combination hard to beat for 
mouth-health. But, be sure that you know 
really how to use your toothbrush. 





which is all that keeps the post from col- 
lapsing. 

In the second group of insects which have 
piercing or sucking mouth parts, are also 
many strange feeders. Feeding on liquid 
food, they have their jaws developed into 
needle-like piercing organs. 

The most common insects which belong 
to this group are fleas, bed-bugs, cooties, 
scale insects, and plant lice or aphids. These 
insects pierce the outer tissue of a plant or 
the skin of an animal and the sap or blood 
is sucked in by means of a vacuum which 
is formed in their throats by muscular action. 


There are many variations in the feeding 
methods of liquid-feeding insects. Some of 
them, like the Argentine ants, crush small 
particles of torn plant tissue to extract the 
juices. The poisonous black widow spider, 
although not a true insect, crushes its prey, 
such as a house fly, and then sucks in the 
body liquids. 

-~ + 

Butterflies siphon nectar from flowers by 
means of a long hollow tongue which is 
coiled up like a watch spring when not in 
use. The house fly has a sponge-like organ 
attached to its mouth and takes in liquid 
foods in much the same manner that a 
blotter takes up ink. 


A very small insect, known as the citrus 
thrips and which causes the silver coloring 
on oranges, lacerates or scrapes the surfaces 
of a fruit with a rasping-like action of its 
mouth parts and then sucks in the juice as 
it flows from the wound. 

Many liquid-eating or piercing-sucking in- 
sects, as they are often called, feed on other 
insects and are considered beneficial; but 
as a group they are predominantly destruc- 
tive. Many insects of this group are carriers 
of dreaded diseases, such as the bubonic 
plague, which is transferred from rat to man 
by fleas, and yellow fever, which is trans- 
mitted to man by mosquitos. 

The piercing-sucking. insects. commonly 
known as robber flies are sometimes serious 
pests to beekeepers. The robber ‘flies are 
Stronger fliers than bees and also mimic 
them in coloration. 

The flies easily overpower the bees in flight 
and carry them away to the nearest tree or 
fence post where, through the use of their 
piercing and sucking mouth parts, they lit- 
erally drain the bees of not only the nectar 
which they are carrying, but of their body 
contents as well. In the neighborhood of 
an apiary it is not uncommon to find a pile 
of several hundred honey-bee shells lying at 
the base of a fence post which have been 
killed in this manner. 

-~ + 


Another common sucking insect with pre- 
daceous habits is known as the giant water- 
bug. These insects feed on the blood and 
other body liquids of small fish, polliwogs, 
and snails. 

The giant water-bug, which measures 
nearly three inches in length, easily over- 
takes a fish in the water. It then grasps the 
fish with two powerful front legs and, in- 
serting a needle-like beak, it feeds on the 
live fish for a period of 15 minutes or more, 
often fatal to the smaller fish. 

There is a similar water-bug, much smaller 
in size, that inhabits open-air swimming 
plunges and which causes considerable pain 
to human beings by piercing the skin with 
its beak. 

The scale insects which probably represent 
the most common and most serious group 
of insect pests to orchardists are able to 
puncture even the toughest bark with a long, 
flexible, thread-like beak which is invisible 
to the naked eye. It is almost unbelievable 
that these small insects can insert this flex- 
ible, microscopic beak into the hard bark of 
trees. 

They do, however. And it is the combined 
sucking of the plant juices through these 
hair-like tubes of countless numbers of these 
insects that so weakens the plant that it is 
either unproductive or is even actually 
killed. 

Some groups of insects have sucking mouth 
parts in the larval stage of their life cycle. 
An example of this is the ant-lion or “doodle 
bug,” as it is often called. The larva of the 
ant-lion constructs a cone-shaped pit-fall in 
sand or loose dirt and waits patiently at the 
bottom with just its needle-like jaws above 
the surface for some unfortunate ant or 
other crawling insect to fall in. 


+ + 

In case the ant does not fall to the bot- 
tom of the pit, the ant-lion undermines it 
by throwing out the sand from beneath it. 
When the ant falls to the bottom of the 
pit, the ant-lion pulls it under the surface 
and sucks out its body liquids. 

The water tiger, which is the larva of an- 
other large water bettle, is most ferocious. It 
will attack any water animal. Its jaws are 
larger than its head, tapering to needle-like 
points. The water tiger is unique in that 
it injects a poisonous, paralyzing fluid into, 
its prey before feeding on the bedy liquids. 

Some few insects do not feed as adults. 
The May-fly, which lives in water as a larva 
for a period of two years and as an adult 
above the surface for only a day, is prob- 
ably the best example of this form. 

While the larva has strong biting mouth 
parts and devours its food, the adult May-fly 
has no functional mouth. Its stomach is 
adapted only to hold air, which helps its 
delicate wings to carry it in flight during 
its short life in this stage. 

There are many more curious insects in 
both the solid-food eating and the liquid- 
food eating groups. Some are injurious, 
others beneficial. In either case the knowl- 
edge of their feeding habits is essential to 
ayy successful fight against the injurious 
forms. 

It is the increasing knowledge of insect 
habits, including their methods of feeding, 
which is making it possible for us to con- 
trol them more efficiently and more scientifi- 
cally than has been possible in the past. 

@In this respect, here are two outstanding 
control principles which are dependent on a 
complete knowledge of the feeding habits of 
the insect concerned; namely, the use of 
stomach or internal poisons and of contact 
or smothering sprays or. dusts. 

Obviously, insects which feed on and de- 
vour exposed plant tissue or other material, 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS 
OF STRUCTURAL PROBLEMS 


Studies, Research and Tests Conducted at Bureau of 
Standards into Utilitarian Qualities of Various Materials 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey ef the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
The present series deals with Construction Materials, 


Assistant to Director, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


In the following article, Mr. Hubbard continues his discussion of the researches 


on metals conducted by the Bureau of Standards. 


the fatigue of duralumin and other 
materials, the efficiency of autogenous 
welding—a live subject in.view of the 
recent rise in the use of welding to unite 
metal structural elements—the methods 
of design and failure of columns, girders, 
beams, and other built-up structures. 
The Divisions of Ceramics studies the 
refractories which line metal furnaces, 
the glazing of metals which had a not- 
able application in the research which 
helped to mitigate the fish-scaling of 
metal enameled ware. 


Through the Division of Housing stud- 
ies are made of the uses of metals in 
structures, retail prices of building mate- 
rials, the minimum requirements for 
building codes for dwellings. 

Two encyclopedic volumes have been 
compiled of technical specifications for 
‘metals and metal products for the use 
of purchasing agencies, both public and 
private. Under the auspices of two divi- 
sions, trade standards and simplification, 
projects for metal products are developed 
by industry and promulgated by the 
Bureau of Standards. 

In the Division of Metallurgy proper, 
however, the metal research is not inci- 
dental but primary. Active research proj- 
ects relate to the atomic structure of 
the crystals in metals, to the properties 
of metals and their effective utilization, 
to the processing of metals by heat 
treatment, to the causes of failure by 
corrosion, fatigue, wear and exposure to 
elevated temperatures, and to many other 
pertinent aspects of the use of metals. 

+ + 

Several examples will show the funda- 
mental nature of such work. The Bu- 
reau’s laboratory and field reséarch on 


commodity industries. 

By HENRY D. HUBBARD 

HE Division of Engineering Mechanics fissures in rails showed them to be a 
of the Bureau of Standards studies most serious cause of rail failures and 


that a controlled rate of copling of the 
rail after rolling would minimize the 
production of fissures. A practical 
method for measuring the flowing prop- 
erties of molten metal in the mold was 
devised and published, a method which 
will doubtless replace the hit-or-miss 
methods hitherto in use. 

The cause of blistering on enamels on 
cast iron was studied and found to be 
due to a thin skin on the iron which 
readily oxidizes forming carbon monoxide 
and dioxide which cause the blistering. 
The cure was found to be sand blast- 
ing, preheating, or adding agents to the 
molten metal to produce more graphitic 
carbon. 

+ + 

A typical structural problem was the 
unexpected sudden failure of heat- 
treated bridge-cable wire which had been 
carefully galvanized. It was shown in 
fatigue tests that the pressure of .hot- 
dipped galvanized coatings on steel de- 
creases the endurance limit by as much 
as 40 per cent while electroplated zinc 
coatings have no effect. To duplicate 
service conditions of bridge-cable wire a 
device was developed to produce a pul- 
sating tension during the test simulat- 
ing service conditions. 

Study of surface films of corroded 
metal are in progress in view of a be- 
lief that the corrosion film of metal de- 
termines largely the rate of corrosion. 
Exposure tests are being made in va- 
rious climates and studies of the result- 
ing films on the metal are in progress. 
By means of extensive exposure tests of 
galvanized materials it has been found 
that marine exposure of such materials 
is very much less severe than inland in- 
dustrial atmospheres. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Construction Materials,” to appear 
in the issue of Oct. 31, Mr. Hubbard tells of further researches and studies of 
the Bureau of Standards on metals as structural materials. 


, 





State Responsibility for Irrigation 


Need to Overcome Opposition to Development 
By DR. ELWOOD MEAD 


United States Commissioner of Reclamation 


HE prosperity of the arid region is inter- 
woven with the growth and prosperity of 
irrigated agriculture. 

The stores and shops of the arid States 
must have a background of irrigated farms. 
They furnish a better food supply, cheaper 
living, and local markets. 

The irrigated farm does not add to the 
crop surplus of the country. Western cities 
are growing faster than irrigated agriculture. 
Irrigated farms do not send East as much 
as western cities import. 

Notwithstanding these facts, the progress 
of irrigation is seriously menaced. Develop- 
ment by private enterprise has ceased. Irri- 
gated agriculture can not afford to pay the 
heavy interest charges which go with private 
development. 

There is no longer a market for irrigation 
bonds. The costlier works of the present and 
future must be built by the government, either 
Federal or State. 

In reaching this conclusion, the United 
States has followed the path of other gov- 
ernments. In every country in the world 
irrigation development is today being car- 
ried on either by the government directly 
or by the aid of government subsidies. 

In this country its continuation is men- 
aced by opposition based on the theory that 
there is enough agricultural development; 
that irrigated farms contribute to the sur- 
plus, and that the Government should cease 
giving any aid. The result is that every ef- 
fort to secure appropriations has to surmount 
this obstacle. 

While this situation confronts us the fact 
remains that there never was a time when 
the activities of the Reclamation Bureau 
were as helpful as today, or the need for 
them as great. This grows out of condi- 
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can be reached by covering their food with 
a stomach poison either as a spray or as a 
dust. The control of the apple worm or 
codling moth is an outstanding example of 
this method. Foliage and fruit are covered 
with poisonous arsenicals at the proper time 
in the life cycle of the insect and the feed- 
ing larvae killed through feeding on the 
poisoned tissue. 

Similarly, adult flies and moths or butter- 
flies which feed only on nectar or honey 
dew secreted by other insects may be 
poisoned through the use of a liquid bait 
sprayed on the plant as a poisoned syrup. 

Those insects, however, which feed from 
within the host, by inserting their piercing 
or sucking mouth parts and sucking the 
juices, can not be reached by coating the 
surface with a poison. They can be con- 
trolled only by applying a contact dust or 
spray which has a penetrating or smother- 
ing effect or through the use of poisonous 
gases acting on the respiratory system. 

Scale insects and plant lice or aphids are 
outstanding examples of insects having this 
type of mouth parts. Oil sprays, sulphur 
dusts or cyanide fumigation represent the 
usual methods of control and meet the re- 
quirements stated. 

In either case, the type of mouth parts 
indicated the feeding habits which in turn 
determined the method of control. 





tions which are the result of limitations on 
early development by private enterprise. It 
was difficult to raise money, especially for 
projects that had a high acre cost. 


The strain was, therefore, to reduce first 
costs. To do that many canals were built 
too small, many were built with wooden 
structures which are now having to be re- 
placed. On a majority the building of reser- 
voirs could not be considered, because reser- 
voirs are costly and the money could not be 
raised. 


Now, with a greater population, with more 
acres under irrigation, with an advancing 
civilization, the people under these older 
projects need more water. They need to have 
interest payments on their bonded indebted- 
ness reduced. 


They need reconstruction of works so that 
the necessary water supply can be carried 
and danger of interruption of water delivery 
and loss of crops lessened. They need reser- 
voirs to conserve the flood waters, because 
the natural, unregulated flow of streams will 
no longer suffice. , 

The West needs a program for securing 
these things. The Bureau of Reclamation 
knows what ought to be done, but it is pre- 
vented from doing it by lack of funds. 

Owing to the moratorium of 1931 and the 
partial moratorium of 1932, the annual in- 
come for 1932 has shrunk to $3,000,000. We 
need three times this sum to carry on at a 
Satisfactory rate, 

If the Reclamation Bureau is to fulfill its 
function, if it is to be an efficient agent in 
western development, it must be provided 
with more money. 

The question is, what can be done? The 
answer must come from the arid States. 
Hostile public opinion can be overcome by 
organized, earnest effort of the arid region. 
Mistaken apprehension of harm needs to be 
removed by argument, persuasion, and pre- 
sentation of facts. 

Thus far the National Government has 
done everything, influenced, of course, in this 
by western representatives in Congress. It 
has furnished the money, recommended the 
appropriations, defended the results. The 
western States have been the beneficiaries. 

The time has come when this will not 
answer. The opposition to irrigation is too 
widespread. The humid sections of the coun- 
try must be convinced that reclamation is a 
business enterprise, and that the salvaging of 
imperiled communities does not involve the 
rest of the country in risk of having to pay 
the debt. 

We can not do this if the agitation for 
moratoriums on Federal projects is contin- 
ued. The situation of farmers everywhere 
is deplorable. Something needs to be done, 
but conditions on Federal projects are no 
worse than on farms elsewhere; on the con- 
trary, they are better. 

The statements made in hearings before 
Congress last Winter in the drive for a mora- 
torium did great harm to Federal reclama- 
tion. Another such drive this Winter, with 
the present attitude of Congress and eastern 
farmers, may arouse resentment and might 
spoil all hope of aid. 

It mignt change the attitude of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, which now 
is friendly and sympathetic. It wants to help 


error.” 


JAMES K. POLK 


President of the United States 1845-1849 


“Under no other system of government has reason 
been allowed so full and broad a scope to combat 
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Rights of Commercial Vehicles 
on Public Highways + + + + 





Need of Satisfactory Adjustment of Use of 
Road between Pleasure and Business Traffic 
Is Discussed by State Traffic Director 





By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


S FAR back as Caesar’s day vehicular 

traffic was regulated and the citizens of 

the Eternal City of Rome were loud in 
their execrations against reckless charioteers. 
But none will gainsay, of course, that our 
problem today exceeds in complexity that 
of Caesar’s time. 


In the history of transportation commer- 
cial enterprise looms most largely. Today, 
as always in the past, the movement of goods 
is at least of equal importance with the 
movement of individuals. 

It is only since the automobile has come 
into such tremendous use that the individual 
has been able to move about with such 
freedom and to place his own movement upon 
a basis of importance comparable, to him- 
self at least, to the transportation of . the 
various commodities that enter into com- 
merce. and trade. Regardless of the indi- 
vidual motorist’s view, the commercial vehicle 
has a vital and indispensable place upon the 
highways. 


+ + 

The commercial motor vehicle is doing .a 
tremendous job in this country and doing 
it efficiently and faithfully. Its regulation 
is worthy of the most careful and sympa- 
thetic consideration, not only on the part 
of officials but also on the part of the man 
or woman who drives an automobile for 
comfort, convenience, or relaxation. No 
small part of the job is to endeavor to bring 
into a common ground of understanding two 
groups such as the private motor-car owner 
and the commercial vehicle operator. 

For the most part they are using the same 
road for totally different purposes. With 
the one it is business; with the other usually 
pleasure. Their vehicles are vastly dissimi- 
lar. Their whole psychologic outlook is at 
variance, or seems to be at variance. 

The private driver must realize that the 
truck or bus operator is using the road to 
keep the wheels of commerce moving. He 
and others are earning a livelihood by this 
mode of quick and fluid transportation. 

It is unfair to ignore the fact that the 
commercial vehicle operator has paid sub- 
stantially for the construction of the roads 
and for their maintenance. The commercial 
operator’s share has been relatively the 
greater; and, when one considers the heavy 
burden the private car owner is bearing, the 
force of that statement is given emphasis. 

The National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce has computed, after careful study, that 
while the commercial vehicle comprises only 
from 11 to 12 per cent of the total traffic, 
its share of the tax burden is 26 per cent. 
The volume of special taxes against the com- 
mercial vehicle is about $290,000,000 as com- 
pared to $1,000,000,000 for the private’ vehicle. 
There are in this country about 4,000,000 
trucks and buses; about 23,000,000 passenger 
cars. 

+ + 

When the commercial operator indulges the 
undeniable disposition sometimes to make use 
of the greater bulk of his vehicle to “bull” 
his way through traffic, to crowd motorists 
off the road, and to “hog” the highway, the 
result has been a serious cleavage and one 
that has resulted in widespread highway in- 
efficiency. The tactics of both groups have 
resulted in irritating and costly delays. 
Neither private car owners nor commercial 
operators have been able to get the full value 
out of our modern highways because they 
have not permitted each other to do so. 

In many quarters=there are substantial 
indications of improvement. Fleet operators 
have been markedly successful in impressing 
on their drivers the need for a more public- 
spirited frame of mind. They have taught 
the need for keeping well over to the right- 
hand side of the road and of heeding the 
horn of a motorist desiring to pass. 

As a result of this type of educational work, 
which has included the signing of pledges 
by the operators, there has been a notice- 
able change for the better on the part of 
truck and bus drivers. From the safety 
standpoint, incidentally, it is interesting to 
note that, according to the National Safety 
Council’s own statistics, the record of the 
commercial operators of the Nation is far 
better than that for individual motorists. 

The improvement in the attitude of the 
commercial vehicle operators has not been 
fully paralleled by motorists generally. There 
remains considerable resentment on the part 
of individual drivers that trucks or buses are 
allowed on the road at all. Frequently there 
may be some possible cause for such resent- 
ment—such as excessive speed or bulk. 


+ + 

There is much room, however, for greater 
cooperation of the motorist exoup generally. 
A change in outlook would help. Motorists 
should begin from the premise that the 
truck and bus is fully entitled to use of the 
road; remember that greater bulk are ob- 
vious essentials; and endeavor to drive so 
that all users may profit by the modern ad- 
vantages the road affords. 

The motorist generally regards the truck 
and bus operator as an interloper. For the 
most part he harbors a smouldering—and 
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these struggling western projects but has 
grave doubts as to whether irrigation projects 
are self-liquidating; whether money loaned 
to them will be repaid. 

The most unpleasant task of all reclama- 
tion officers is the collection of water pay- 
ments. What those payments are to be 
should be determined by Congress, acting 
without political pressure, and having regard 
only to the economic needs of western devel- 
opment. 

The influence of the lobby ought not to 
be felt in a matter which so vitally concerns 
the future progress of the western third of 
the country. But to make this effective 
there must be a live public opinion through- 
out the West which recognizes the present 
and future importance of this matter. 





In the issue of Oct. 21 appeared, under 
the caption “Irrigation Promotion and 
Financing,” an article ascribed to Dr. 
Elwood Mead, Director of Reclamation, 
which should have borne the title “Lei- 
sure as Influence on Education,” and 
haxe been credited to the authoriship 
of Bertram E. Packard; Commissioner of 
Education, State of Maine. 


sometimes justifiable—resentment. He has 
little knowledge, however, of the tremendous 
amount of regulation to which the commer- 
cial operator and the commercial vehicle is 
subject, and to how many restrictions in the 
interest of safety and highway efficiency. 

From this regulation, though he may not 
realize it, the private car owner profits most 
substantially. 

There are countless regulations governing 
the use of commercial vehicles in the sev- 
eral States. Most of them are designed to 
aid the cause of safety, and to protect the 
highways themselves as well as to safeguard 
the public on those highways. These regu- 
lations run all the way from weight and 
length limitations to such considerations as 
signal devices, periodic inspection, and the 
like. 

In some instances the perhaps natural pub- 
lic resentment against heavy high-speed 
trucks and buses has been turned into dis- 
criminatory action for the benefit of special 
interests. Some recent actions in the States 
have been grossly unfair to commercial vehi- 
cle operators. 

+--+ 

This phase of commercial vehicle regula- 
tion is broad. Instances show the amount of 
regulation with which commercial vehicles 
are being hedged, and emphasizes that, con- 
trary to the average motorist’s view, much is 
being done to protect both highways and the 
rights and privileges of private car owners 
as well as other interests. 


The safety aspect of the question, of course, 
is “something else again!” 

The importance of thi’ whole problem of 
commercial vehicle regulation and of the 
relationship of commercial vehicle operators 
to motor traffic generally, is bound to in- 
crease right along. The automotive com- 
mercial vehicle offers a type of transporta- 
tion all its own. It has its specialized field 
which it will Serve on a broadening and in- 
creasingly efficient scale. 


With its growth has come new responsi- 
bilities, and in the future these responsi- 
bilities will be enhanced rather than dimin- 
ished. At the same time, the State and 
the owner of the private automobile both 
must face additional responsibilities in their 
own relationships to the widening field of 
service of the commercial vehicle. 


The State’s responsibility is to set up sound 
and reasonable regulations to meet the new 
conditions; regulations which will safeguard 
the public generally and which at the same 
time will not prove harshly and unfairly re- 
Strictive and discriminatory. This is a deep 
responsibility, and one which certainly has 
not been entirely met so far. 


The sphere of usefulness of the commer- 
cial vehicle is large. It should not be the 
prey of undue discrimination against it. It 
should be allowed to develop freely and 
healthily. Yet as a State Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles I naturally realize that be- 
cause of their great bulk, because of the 
peculiar conditions of many sorts under 
which they operate, trucks and buses should 
be subject to specific and well-enforced regu- 
lations, 

There should be rigid license requirements, 
permitting only thoroughly capable and effi- 
cient men to operate these vehicles. We are 
on the right path in this connection because 
the safety record of commercial vehicle op- 
erators is materially better than that of pri- 
vate car operators. 

Another element in this situation is the 
fact that it is to the interest of the owner 


-of commercial vehicles to employ only men 


who have established good records. It is 
costly business all around to entrust an ex- 
pensive vehicle to a careless and reckless 
driver. 

+ 

It is logical that commercial vehicles 
should be subject to regular and rigid in- 
spection; perhaps over ‘and above that ac- 
corded to privately-owned passenger cars. 
This inspection should cover brakes and all 
equipment pertaining to the safe operation 
of the vehicle. 

All of these suggestions are, in the final 
analysis, quite as much in the interest of 
the commercial vehicle operator as they are 
to the interest of the public. All benefit from 
the additional safeguards. 


Shipping Point 
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Stuart E. Pierson 


Director of Agriculture, 
State of Illinois 


ODERN methods in marketing perishable 
farm products have made rapid gains 
in popularity within the last few years, 

and cooperative marketing associations are 
increasing in numbers and in the volume of 
commodities they handle. 

The State shipping-point inspection service 
reached a new high record during the fiscal 
year that ended last June 30. During that 
period, which embraced the big peach crop 
of 1931, 1,882 cars of fruit and vegetables 
were marketed with certificates of grade 
and quality. 

The records show that this work has in- 
creased almost exactly ninefold since 1924, 
when 209 cars of farm products were in- 
spected. The average over the past nine 
years was 632 cars, or slightly more than 
one-third of the volume recorded during the 
past fiscal year. 

One reason for this increase is the expan- 
sion of the service over a wider range of farm 
commodities. During the past three years, 
the list of products for which official stand- 
ards are established has been augmented to 
include asparagus, grapes, onion sets and the 
tomatoes sold to the commercial canneries. 

Within the past three years there has been 
an increase of approximately 150 per cent in 
the number of active cooperative marketing 
organizations. Of some 240 cooperatives now 
. x eee 148 have been established since 








